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A Record of Service 


The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth 
anniversary of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. Ever since 1851 this 
Company has furnished unexcelled life insur- 
ance protection at a low net cost and has main- 
| tained its record of unswerving loyalty to 
‘ its policyholders. The years have brought 
wonderful growth and prosperity. To-day, as 
in the past, the whole personnel of the Com- 
pany is imbued with the spirit of service, a spirit 
that permeates the entire activity of the or- 
ganization. The capable and energetic man or 
woman who represents the Massachusetts 
Mutual is sure to succeed as a life underwriter. 











MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts Organized in 1851 





More Than a Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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THE PLUS OF SALES 


WO HUNDRED and forty years 
ago, the infant business of life 


insurance was a speculation, nothing 
more. Mortality records were mildly 
“interesting” and yielded more to the 
historian than to our own pioneers. 


Then research, backed by advanced math- 
ematics, made of those musty records a 
mighty science and a powerful public 
benefaction. 


Modern Life Insurance would be un- 
grateful, indeed, if it were to forget the 
part of research in its humble begin- 
nings. Nay, more, it would be unwise. 
Today, scientific research has its place in 
the selling plan of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. And research 
continues to give most valuable aid by 
building only upon accurate knowl- 
edge—not beliefs, impressions, and con- 
jectures. 


Imagine, if you will, the value of knowing 
from study of past experience, the very 
qualifications a salesman must have to 
succeed. Accepted applicants know they 
have these qualifications. That fosters 
self-confidence 


The records of more than twenty thousand 
actual sales have yielded a store of infor- 
mation. Thus,through our Sales Research 
Division, the best selling methods are 
made known to our men. They are also 
told where effort is likely to be most 
productive. Their activities are guided 
by reports on their own markets. 


Repeated studies of the best methods of 

supervision insure competent managerial 

assistance. In short, besides having a 

liberal commission contract, our repre 

sentatives find a friend and vigilant ally, 

in that age-old friend of life insurance 
Scientific Research. 


RESEARCH 


This fourth advertisement of a series describes the value of Sales Research as a selling aid or PLUS 
to the commission contract of our representatives. It is but one PLUS of the seven available. The 
others are National Advertising—Home Office Training— Direct-by- Mail Advertising— Selective 
Risk or Non- Medial Facilitiese—Our Home Budget Service—and our Salary Allitment Plan. 
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It Was a Strictly-Business Convention Without 
Flags, Bunting or Brass Bands 





Not Biggest, But It Had Most Speakers and They Were All There 





The Educational Needs of America Furnishes Theme for Some Fine Talks by Well Known 
Speakers; Frank L. Jones, James E. Kavanagh, John W. Clegg, Paul F. Clark, 
J. E. Williams and Others Feature Opening Session in Orpheum Theatre; 
Tribute to Agents of Country by George Graham 


Kansas City, Sept. 29—The National 
Association of Life Underwriters is 
holding another convention and it is its 
thirty-sixth annual affair. It is not the 
largest convention ever',held by the 
National Association but its program is 
decidedly interesting and constructive 
and there never was a convention of the 
Underwriters which had such a long list 
of speakers and they have all shown up. 

While many of the men are present 
who are always seen at these affairs, 
there is quite a noticeable display of 
young talent, some attending their first 
convention. 

Since the Los Angeles convention of 
last year a number of men prominent 
in the National Association have passed 
away and the man most greatly missed 
is Charles Jerome Edwards, of Brook- 
lyn, and New York, who was always 
ready, if the proceedings lagged, to 
jump up and inject some ginger into 
the affair. 

However, the veteran Edward A. 
Woods of Pitsburgh, who draws up the 
programs of, the conventions and who 
has been called the most creative man 
in the business, is here. 

The convention is holding its sessions 
‘in the Orpheum Theatre, around the 
corner from the Hotel Muehlebach con- 
vention headquarters, and it is a strictly 
business gathering. 

When the delegates gathered there 
was not a flag or a piece of bunting 
in sight. There was not a brass band 
or any other convention appertenances 
to signalize a holiday occasion. 

The opening session was devoted to 
the topic “The Educational Needs of 
America” with Frank L. Jones, former 
head of education in Indiana and now 
manager there of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, as chairman. 

The convention was opened with an 
invocation by a bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Sidney Catlin Partridge, D. D. and he 
was followed by the youthful looking 
mayor of Kansas City, A. I. Beach, who 
made one of the shortest addresses of 
welcome in the history of such events. 


By Clarence Axman 


Following the address of the scholarly 
Ernest H. Lindley, of the University of 
Kansas, H. P. Gravengaard, the young 
and magnetic orator of the Aetna Life, 
and in charge of the sale training of that 
company, talked. 

Next came that great salesman, James 
E. Kavanagh, second vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, who gave some 
timely points on how insurance agents 
can sell college endowment insurance. 

Stratford L. Morton was next in line 
and after his illuminating talk, J. T. 
Williams, the far-famed apostle of pol- 
icyholders’ dinners and representative of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life of Seattle, 
Wash., told the story of how the life in- 
surance men of Seattle got together and 
helped put over a proposition of raising 
over $1,500,000 insurance for a hospital 
in Seattle. 

John William Clegg, Penn Mutual, 
Philadelphia, and president of the Na- 
tional Association, told how he insures 
life insurance classes at the University 


of Pennsylvania and Paul F. Clark, John 
Hancock, Boston, explained the selling 
of endowment insurance for the grad- 
uating class of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

He argued that instead of trying to in- 
sure a few men in a Class the effort of 
the agent should be to insure every in- 
dividual, if possible. In the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology case, four 
hundred and eighty lives were insured 
for the same amount, $250. 

Miss Josephine B. Lincoln of Oklahoma 

City, and F. W. Ries, Jr., of the Pitts- 
burgh, discussed guaranteeing the educa- 
tion of the child by insurance. 
. The session concluded with a tribute 
to the agents of the country and what 
they are doing by George Graham, vice- 
president of the Central States Life, St. 
Louis, and president of the American 
Life convention. 

He said that each year at conventions 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters a new text book of life insur- 





Philadelphia 
Host City 


for 
1926 


National Association 


Convention 


ance is written. He did not think the 
saturation point in insurance had been 
reached yet and he doubted if it ever 
would be. 


How They 
Voted for 
Meeting 

The executive committee of the 
National Association voted to hold the 
next annual convention in Philadelphia, 
which city has been making a big play 
for the meeting on account of the sesqui- 
centennial exposition to be held there 
in 1926. Philadelphia got thirty votes 
as against sixteen for Detroit and four 
for Memphis. So it will be all aboard 
for special trains for the City of 


Brotherly Love for Life Underwriters 
next year. 





Kansas City Gets 
Edwards Trophy 
for Membership 


The total membership of the National 
Association is now nearly 14,000. The 
Charles Jerome Edwards trophy cut 
based on membership percentage gains, 
goes to Kansas City although the Seattle, 
Wash., Association showed the largest 
increase during the year, a gain of 250 
members. 

Among new associations which have 
been formed are those of Hartford, and 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Relations 
with Trust Cos. 


Now Closer 


It was decided not to have conven- 
tions which conflict with others especi- 
ally with bank and trust company 
conventions. 

Judging by the conversation in the 
lobbies, the relations between trust 
company and banks and insurance are 
growing closer all the time. 
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Must Get Material Increase in Income 
Treasurer R. L. Jones Tells Convention 





Financial Condition of National Association Excellent With a 
Capital Fund of $10,000 in Savings Banks, but President’s 
Assistant and Office and Traveling Expenses Are Not Pro- 
vided for; Gross Receipts Last Year Were $81,000; Adver- 
tising Income Materially Increased. 


Kansas City, Sept. 29.—Robert L. 
Jones, States Mutual Life, New York 
City, treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion, made the following report to the 
convention : 

“Our benk balance on June 30, 1925, 
showed an increase of over $4,000 over 
the twelve months. 

“We have succeeded in retiring all 
bank loans and have established a capi- 
tal account in’ two savings banks of 
$10,000, so that instead of paying out 
$500 a year in interest we are receiving 
$500 from our savings bank deposits. 

“In 1925 our receipts were a little over 
$81,000 and about $10,000 less than the 
receipts of the previous year. This is 
accounted for by the fact that we had 
no income from our special contribution 
fund. 4 


“Our income from advertising has in- 


creased very materially and our income 
from cash sales is about the same as 
in the previous year. 

“Under the head of expenditures we 
have saved $3,000 by a very favorable 
printing contract, but the paper account 
shows quite an increase in cost. 

“Our rent has increased, owing to the 
demand for more space. The expense 
for rent, however, is slightly below cur- 
rent market costs for offices of this 
character. 

“From now until the end of the year 
our bank balance will undoubtedly de- 
crease because our outgo will be steady 
and normal and our income will drop off. 

“It will be necessary for us to find 
some material increase in income in 
order that we may meet the expense. in- 
curred on account of our president’s 
assistant and his office and traveling 
expenses.” 


Memphis Association Has Very Strict 
Agents’ Qualification Requirements 





Part-time Problem Met by Making Every Solicitor in County 
Become a Bona Fide Agent in Some Branch; Ninety-day 
Limit for Part-timer; Stiff Questionnaire Eliminates Single 
Policy Agent and He Must Swear to Statements. 


Kansas City, Sept. 29—While the in- 
telligent people of Tennessee are not 
inclined to be boastful about the laws 
of the state, at the same time, occasion- 
ally, the legislature passes something 
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that wins general approval there. Any- 
way, the Tennessee legislature at the 
last session passed an agency qualifica- 
tion bill which followed most of the 
questionnaire adopted by the Life 
Managers’ Association of Memphis. 

Boling Sibley, Penn. Mutual, Memphis, 
told the convention about the Associa- 
tion, Every general agent or manager 
belongs. Continuing, he said: 

“Our by-laws define what is meant 
by part-time agents. This was one of 
the greatest problems we had to’ meet. 
It was solved by agreeing that no soli- 
citor in Shelby County may be licensed, 
unless he is a bona fide insurance agent, 
either life, fire or casualty. 

“Our by-laws further provide that 
where a man in another line of busi- 
ness feels inclined to become a life in- 
surance solicitor but does not care to 
give up his position until he has tried 
his hand at writing some life insurance, 
such a party may be licensed for a period 
of ninety days only. If at the end of 
ninety days the man feels that he is 
not qualified to write life insurance and 
he will not give up his salaried position, 
then his license and contract are can- 
celled. 

“Our by-laws do not permit us to 
make a contract with a new agent un- 
til he has filled out a questionnaire and 
sworn to his answers before a notary 
public. 

“One important question in this ques- 
tionnaire asks the prospective. agent 
whether or not he is applying for this 


contract and license solely for the pur- 
pose of writing a policy on himself, a 
relative or business associate. 

“Another question asks him whether 
or not he is indebted to any other com- 
pany or general agent, and if so, how 
much. 


<n, 


“Our by-laws do not permit us to ]j- 
cense an agent unless all questions are 
satisfactorily answered, and in the event 
he is indebted to another general agent 
he ‘must satisfactorily arrange his in- 
debtedness before a contract with a new 
general agent can be made.” 


Pioneer Work of National Association 
Has Put Business on Present High Plane 





Support Your Local Association, Says J. Stanley Edwards; 
American Public Will Think No More Highly of Life Insur- 
ance Than Its Representatives Appraise It; Many Ways in 
Which Members Can Advance Cause of Improved Service 


Through Organizations. 


Kansas City, Oct. 1—Members ‘of local 
Associations and Life Insurance men 
generally should constantly be reminded 
that the pleasant path they now follow 
was first hewn out by the National body, 
said J. Stanley Edwards, general agent, 
Aetna Life, Denver. Many new men 
who have come into the life insurance 
business during the past few years do 
not realize that the favorable conditions 
surrounding them and their business are 
due largely to the pioneer work of the 
National body. Not only is the National 
Association of Life Underwriters the old- 
est life insurance association in the coun- 
try, but it is the only organization con- 
cerned primarily with field man’s prob- 
lems. It created the first forum for the 
free exchange of thought concerning our 
business. It established and enforced the 
first code of ethics generally applicable to 
selling life insurance under highly com- 
petitive conditions. It has always been 
and remains today probably the most 
effective factor in combating adverse 
legislation. 

It pioneered the way, Mr. Edwards 
said, in finding methods for the training 
of agents. The first life insurance school 
at Carnegie Tech was established under 
its auspices. It has been a leader in edu- 
cation of the public to the uses and ben- 
efits of life insurance. It has helped pub- 
lic opinion so that there is now widespread 
recognition of the social, the economic and 
business importance of life insurance. It 


fought and secured for the agents of this 
country liveable commission contracts by 
obtaining modification of the Armstrong 
Law of New York so that agents now 
have renewal interest of nine years in 
their contract. 

“The American public will think no 
tore highly of life insurance than we, its 
representatives, appraise it,” said Mr. 
Edwards. “Support your local associa- 
tion and demand of your National of- 
ficers the leadership you have a right 
to expect and you may be confident 
that they will not fail you, but will re- 
spond with methods, ideas, and plans 
that will work to the advantage of every 
member and to the institution of life 
insurance. which he represents.” 

Helping in planning sales congresses, the 
development of speakers, bureaus, uni- 
form programs and “common interest” 
meetings, standardization of. by-laws, 
standardization and increase of dues, co- 
operation with trust companies, closer co- 
operation with Insurance Departments, 
Chambers of Commerce and other public 
bodies, greater national publicity for life 
insurance, encouragement of more insur- 
ance training courses by schools and col- 
leges, co-operation in obtaining stricter re- 
quirements for agents’ licenses and pos- 
sibly an arrangement for. qualifications 
leading to the degree of chartered life 
underwriter are part of the program your 
officers have in mind in being of further 
service to the local associations. 


Victory of Western Commissioners Doesnt 
Put Bolshevik Element in Office Saddle 





Returning State Insurance Officials Explain That Western Men 
Put Over Rebuke on East Which Has Controlled Convention 
for Some Time, They Say; Election of Commissioner Ken- 
drick as President Does Not Put Radical Element in Control. 


Kansas City, Sept. 30—There are a 
number of people here who attended the 
exciting political convention of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners in Texas, where several of 


the eastern commissioners refused ex- 
ecutive committee posts and otherwise 
showed that they -were peeved at the 
election of Commissioner Kendrick as 


‘president of the Commissioners’ Con- 


vention. 

Tue EasterN UNDERWRITER reporter 
asked these men if the wire-pulling in 
Texas with the victory of the western 
men indicated that a radical element was 


on top in the Commissioners’ Conven- 
tion, but was informed that such was 
not the case. As one keen observer ex- 
plained it: 

“The East has been running that con- 
vention for years and. the western com- 
missioners decided to show their eastern 
brethren that when it came to playing 
politics they had a few tricks. of. their 
own up their. sleeves. It was a rebuke— 
that is all—and does not indicate that a 
Bolshevik element has obtained control 
of the convention. I think you will find 
at the next annual meeting that an east- 
ern man will be elected president to suc- 
ceed Commissioner Kendrick.” ~ 
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Book Selling Criticisms Fall Flat as Topic 
No Particular Interest Shown by Executive Committee in Publisher Wohlgemuth’s Charges; Only Discus- 


sion of Subject Was in Report of Chairman E. J. Clark of Publication Committee Who Scouted Rebating 


Implications; Assistant to President Reports General Agents Want Their Own Organizations 


Kansas City, Sept. 28—Judging by the 
preliminary attendance. the. thirty-sixth 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
‘ciation of Life Underwriters being held 
here this week, will be. a big conven- 
tion as there. are already more than six 
hundred registered and the sessions of 
‘the convention have not. started yet. 

The New York crowd and a number 
of other delegations are.here and there 
is less politics floating about than this 
writer has yet seen at a-national con- 
vention. 

Today was devoted to meetings of 
the several official committees, including 
committee, and. outsiders 
were anxious to know what would be 
done in connection with those Pub- 
lisher Wohlgemuth charges, but they 
seem to have caused no particular: in- 
terest in the committee room because 
the only discussion of them was in 
the report of Ernest Judson Clark, John 
Hancock Mutual, Baltimore, chairman of 


executive 


the publication committee, a job which 
for many years was held by the late 
Charles Jerome Edward, Equitable So- 
ciety, New York. 

The attitude was that Wohlgemuth is 
not a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and _ that, 
therefore, no official complaint has been 
made against the book selling activities 
of the National Association. Mr. Clark 
could not see that the Association has 
done anything in the way of selling 
books which is properly subject to 
criticism and he scouted the rebating 
allegations which have been made by 
“The National Underwriter” and “The 
Spectator.” 

He called attention to the Y. M. C. A. 
and to the Church boards and other 
organizations which sell books. In brief, 
this: is described by the committeemen 
as a tempest in a teapot. 

The real grouch of Publisher Wohl- 
gemuth is said to be that the National 


Association endorsed the Insurance Re- 
search & Review Service, published by 
Mansur B. Oakes, Indianapolis, which 
Wohlgemuth regarded as a slap at “The 
Diamond Life Bulletins” which 
service. 


is his 


William A. Searles, the new assistant 
to the president of the National Asso- 
ciation, read a very voluminous report. 
In the nine months he has been with 
the association, he has visited seventy- 
nine cities. His report was largely tech- 
nical. In discussing the subject of or- 
ganizing general agents, he said in part: 

“General agents and managers are 
feeling the need of an organization for 
the discussion of common problems con- 
nected with agency building and agency 
management. While some cities have 
organized what are now known as 
‘round tables’ outside of the local 
association of life underwriters, some 
cities have found more effective work can 


be done and a greater unity had by 
making it a part or division of the 
local life underwriters’ association. 
Cleveland has had such an arrangement. 

“So general seems to be the desire 
for some such co-operative action among 
general agents that the National Asso- 
ciation should recognize it and help by 
suggesting something like uniform pro- 
cedure.” 

In discussing the number of available 
life underwriters for association mem- 
bership, Assistant to the President 
Searles thought that 300,000 was the 
outside figure. 

In discussing the “New York Evening 
Post” Griffin M. Lovelace 4rticles, Mr. 
Searles said that their. success indicated 
that there was room in daily newspaper 
columns for good articles about life 
insurance and he suggested co-operation 
between the local associations and the 
National Association with that 


end in 
view. 





Calling at Least Once Every Three 
Months on Old Clients a Good System 





Keeps. You in Touch With Changing Circumstances of Policy- 
holders; Marion B. Sanders Has Clients Keep Record of All 
Policies With Their Features Which Helps Them to Realize 
Need for Further Protection When Occasions Arise. 


Kansas’ City; Oct. 2—On my own 
personal insurafice; I keep a record of 
my policies and have passed thai idea 
on to my efstoniers, said Marion B. 
Sanders, of the Travelers, New York. 
When I get'a’customer to keep such a 
record, I feel that I’ve done quite a lot. 
He has only to refer to the chart to see 
when he took a certain policy, what fea- 
tures he has on‘it, that is disability and 
double accident, when and how much 
Premium he pays, form of insurance, 
beneficiary and mode of settlement. If 
he has several. policies some .with. lump 
settlement. and’ some income! its “quite 
easy to convince him he needs more 
when he ‘has, additional responsibilities. 
Its all before him in concise form. 

I call,on. every, customer within calling 
distance at. least once in three months. 
If Iam writing a client, I enclose. up- 
to-date circulars. .For instance, one de- 
scribing a new. life policy, not necess- 
arily a policy that.a.man,will want for 
himself, but, he is bound. to, be.in con- 
versation with his friends or associates 
on the subject of Life insurance, and in 
nearly every-case he has read.-my. cir- 
cular and will tell his friend. . That sort 


a 


day. 


of thing is just sowing seed, but you 
never know when such seed will fall on 
fertile ground, and the results are well 
worth while. 

We secure future business from our 
clients by selling service not just policies. 
In this business, I am convinced our 
most valuable assets are our satisfied 
customers. A _ satisfied customer and 
frequent calls, that is, once in three 
months at least, will keep you in touch 
with the client’s affairs, his progress, 
etc., and invariably when your customer 
has confidence in your ability and serv- 
ice he does not hesitate to give you 
names of others. In 1923, I called on a 
doctor to solicit: his insurance business. 
He appeared very much interested, un- 
usually so in my plan of protection with 
old age income. Then he told me he had 
bought his insurance a year and a half 
ago, and had never been satisfied with 
his policy and now he was convinced 
that the agent had sold him just a policy 
and not the kind of one he should have. 
I said, tell me just what you've got, 
when you took it, etc,, and made-an ap- 
pointment. with him for. the. following 
I looked .up his company rate 

> 





MARION B. SANDERS 


hook, got dividends, cash’ values, etc., 
and went back to him and told him he 
had a- fine policy, just what it would be 
worth in twenty years, both with and 
without dividends. He was most appre- 
ciative, and voluntarily gave me a list 
of his club. members with the privilege 
of using-his name. From that one bit 
of service I have today six good clients 
on my list and a lot of good prospects. 

A most excellent way of securing fu- 
ture business from our clients is to be the 
first one to present new features your. 
company may get out, such as the new 
disability the Travelers gave us 


Lp 


September 15th. I intend to have that 
put on all old policies of my clients and 
at the same time, I hope to write con- 
siderable new business because of 


necessity of a medical examination. 


the 





Lawyer Gives 
His Views on 
Other Lawyers 


Kansas City, Oct. 1—R. R. Brewster, 
lawyer of Kansas City, one of the old 
fashioned type of orators told the con- 
vention today that most lawyers know 
little about life insurance and it was 
the duty of insurance agents to edu- 
cate them. He said lawyers would 
study papers of their own clients but 
would not take the time to study their 
own affairs. 

He thought that policy provisions are 
long and technical. He said life-insur- 
ance was teaching and preaching. He 
paid a high tribute to life underwriters 
as professional men. 





Thorpe 
Back From 
Europe 


Kansas City, Sept. 30.—Orville 
Thorpe, Dallas, Tex. manager of the 
Kansas City Life, who is attending this 
convention of the National Association, 
spent part of the summer in Europe, 
going as far as Austria. Mr. Thorpe 
has been a conspicuous figure in Asso- 


_ ciation activities for many years, giving 
«much time in helping promulgate its 
..Programs. 
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Many Star Producers Tell of Value of 
Training in Life Insurance Schools 





Russell Law, Oklahoma City, Says He Was Complete Failure as 
an Agent at Start Until He Took Training Course; Paul F. 
Clark and James Elton Bragg Also Testify to Benefits of 
Schooling in Insurance; Chairman Lovelace’s Session One 


of Most Popular. 


Kansas City, Sept. 30—The conven- 
tion held an evening session tonight un- 
der the chairmanship of Griffin M. Love- 
lace, and the subject for discussion was 
“The Value of Training in Life Insur- 
ance.” 

Judging from the crowd which turned 
out, this phase of agency building is an 
exceedingly popular topic because the 
ballroom of the Hotel Muehlebach was 
crowded. Chairman Lovelace of the 
New York University had recently con- 
ducted a class in insurance in Oklahoma 
City, at, the conclusion of which tempor- 
ary certificates were presented to more 
than one hundred students who took the 
course. 

Russell L. Law, general agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Oklahoma 
City, was the first speaker. He is a 
man who was a complete failure as an 
agent when he first started out and then 
went to the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology Life Insurance School, and re- 
turning to the field became a large per- 
sonal writer. He unhesitatingly gave 
his verdict that the school training made 
him a life insurance man, broadened 
his vision, sold him the business, and 
enabled him to conserve his time. He 
gave a large number of other reasons, 
illustrating how the school training had 
benefited him, of especial value being 
his ability to handle himself in an in- 
terview. 

The repartee he learned in the school 
proved a good anchor to windward in 
teaching him what to say when: cornered. 
In a strange town of 65,000 people he 
paid for nearly $350,000 of business dur- 
ing his first six months and he gradually 
increased his writings until he got in 
the million dollar class. 

H. P. Gravengaard, head of the Aetna 


Life training department, and H. M. 
Holderness, superintendent of agencies 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life, ex- 
plained the sales courses of their respec- 
tive companies and emphasized the im- 
portance of training. 


C. C. Day, Pacific Mutual Life, Okla- 
homa City, explained the training system 
in that office. In their first interviews 
with prospective agents they endeavor 
to sell the life insurance business and 
if the prospect seems interested they 
go through a ten day’s educational 
course, during which the office pays more 
attention to the attitude of the new agent 
towards insurance rather than to the 
grades scored in the class. Lectures 
are given. 

This agency with twenty-four whole 
time, and no part time agents pays for 
$4,000,000 a year in a sparsely settled 
and quite extensive territory. Those 
agents who cannot find it convenient to 
come to headquarters for instruction take 
a correspondence course. 


Charles G. Taylor, assistant manager 
and actuary of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, talked and the ses- 
sions concluded with a review of life 
insurance future possibilities by Charles 
J. Rockwell, University of Pittsburgh. 


One of the most interesting points in 
this session was the sending of short tele- 
grams by tén prominent agents who are 
insurance training school graduates and 
who told why their school training had 
helped them. 

Among those who sent telegrams 
were Paul F. Clark, John Hancock, Bos- 
ton; James Elton Bragg, vice president, 
Manhattan Life, New York; and James 
A. Maclean, assistant superintendent of 
agents, Guardian Life, New York. 





Don’t Try to Handle Other Branches 
of Business, Warns Edward J. Sisley 





Life Underwriter Cannot Successfully Serve His Clients and 
Be a Casualty or Fire Underwriter at the Same Time, Says 
New York General Agent; Most Insurance Salesmen Depend 
Too Much on Uncle Sam Instead of Creating Opportunities 


to Call. 


Kansas City, Oct. 2—Edward J. Sisley, 
New York general agent, in opening 
the discussion on the topic “Securing 
Future Business from Clients,” warned 
his hearers against attempting to handle 
more than one branch of the business; 
he said that a life underwriter should 
confine his attention to that department 
alone. Continuing he said: 

“In performing a service to a client 
it is not necessary to be equipt to write 
his fire insurance, or his automobile 
insurance, or anything else that he may 


want other than life insurance, because 
the life insurance differs so vastly from 
the other lines that he will think more 
of you if you are specializing in it, stu- 
dying its various changes daily and con- 
vincing him that you are to him in life 
insurance matters what his lawyer is 
to him in legal matters. 

“How to secure future business from 
our clients naturally, is of the greatest 
importance to every life insurance man. 
The statement has been made by prom- 


‘inent underwriters that if a life insur- 


ance agent has one or two clients of 
moderate. means, by careful and con- 
sistent cultivation he can not only build 
us these few but can build his entire 
future clientele from them. This refers, 
of course, not only to securing business 
from your present clients, but securing 
business leads from them. 

“If a farmer wants to secure an in- 
tensive crop from a piece of land he 
first sows cover crops—and here in Mis- 
souri I know you are familiar with the 
term—he carefully cultivates this cover 
crop in; then sows another cover crop, 
gives it more cultivation; then sows his 
seed, and in a short while begins to reap 
the benefit. 

“In the same way a life insurance man 
must sow his cover crops and sow them 
often, and he must cultivate them in and 
cultivate very frequently, and_ that 
brings us down to the secret of the 
whole thing, which is summed up in the 
one word ‘SERVICE.’ In these days, 
in my opinion, SERVICE to policyhold- 
ers is the most important detail of our 
business. Competition was never great- 
er then at the present time. There 
were never more highly intelligent men 
selling Life Insurance, better trained and 
with a better knowledge of the busi- 
ness, than we have surrounding us to- 
day. 

“Briefly, I want to touch on the high- 
spots of SERVICE to policyholders. In 
the first place, I believe that the aver- 
age agent depends too much on Uncle 
Sam and a two-cent stamp than he does 
on himself. You will admit that the 
more often you create an opportunity 
of calling on your present clients—not 
necessarily for the purpose of soliciting 
new insurance, but only to keep in touch 
with them—the better acquainted you 
will be and the better you will be able 
to cultivate them. Instead, however, 
many of you, feeling that it is too much 
trouble to deliver it, will leave it to 
Uncle Sam to deliver the receipt for a 
renewal premium, or other matters per- 
taining to the life Insurance already 
existing. 

“A prominent general agent in New 
York has carefully compiled statistics 
of additional business secured from cli- 
ents, solely as the result of saving two- 
cent postage stamps and wearing out 
shoe leather instead. I believe these 
statistics will be available for you in a 
very short time—perhaps before the 
convention ends—as I know they are 
already in the printers’ hands, and my 
advice to you is to get them as you will 
undoubtedly profit by their consump- 
tion. 

“There are many ways in which op- 


ee. 


portunities are given you to keep in 
touch with your clients and which many 
of you neglect, passing the ‘buck’ to 
Uncle Sam. How often do you mai 
assignments of interest to an assured in- 
stead of delivering them personally, tak- 
ing an interest in what disposition he js 
making of the policy and placing your- 
self in a position to advise him as to the 
legality of the transaction, perhaps rend- 
ering valuable service? Such a minor 
detail as a change of address is of syf.- 
ficient importance to warrant a call, 
Your knowledge of the location should 
tell you whether the change is a step 
upward and this will mean an increased 
insurance. 

“Requests for loans are not properly 
handled or capitalized by the average 
agent. I make it a practice, myself, 
never to make a loan of $500 or more on 
a life policy without insisting that ad- 
ditional insurance be taken out to keep 
the original amount of insurance intact. 

“Insurance companies present methods 
of following up delayed premium pay- 
ments, presenting to you wonderful op- 
portunities of showing interest in your 
client’s affairs. Always call on him if 
a payment is in danger of going past 
the thirty-day period and assist him, if 
necessary, through the Company’s sys- 
tem of taking notes for part pament of 
premiums. 

“Such SERVICES as these sell your- 
self completely to your man and mean 
that sooner or-later he will come to you 
for any additional insurance and it will 
be logical for him to think of you when 
his friends are discussing the subject. 

“PROGRAM INSURANCE.  Devel- 
oping the idea of a definite Program to 
the Nth degree, gives you an excuse for 
calling on your clients; it creates a dis- 
cussion with your client that furnishes 
you with the most intimate details of his 
aims and ambitions. Every man has 
definite ideas of what he wants to do, 
and several of them he knows he must 
do, the principal one being to ‘Set his 
house in order’ and a Program does it. 
He wants to have his boy go to college; 
he wants to ease up in his business when 
he grows older; he wants to make pro- 
vision for his widow so that she is not 
the victim of the numerous get-rich- 
quick schemes which surround her when 
she is left alone. All of this can be ef- 
fected by a modern program and you 


‘cannot spend too much time in studying 


the various Companies’ trust agreements 
and program plans. Keep everlastingly 
in mind the interests of your clients and 
they will not hesitate to keep you in 
mind when the time comes for additional 
business.” 





Braniff Family of Oklahoma Getting 
to Be as Famous at the Kederichs 


Kansas City, Sept. 29—That Braniff 
family of Oklahoma City is getting to 
be as famous in insurance as is the 
Kederich family in New York, where 
a fleet of brothers have carved out fame 
and fortune with the New York Life. 

Most everybody in the casualty busi- 
ness has heard of Tom Braniff, of 
Oklahoma City, who runs a big agency 
of general insurance there, and of Phil 
Braniff, who runs the snappy weekly 


publication of the Braniff agency which 
the insurance newspaper editors quote 
when they want to plug up a dull spot. 
Phil Braniff is Tom Braniff’s brother. 

Well, there is‘another brother who is 
in the life insurance business and who 
is attending this convention. That is 


Edward A. Braniff, who is with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
New York, in Tulsa, Okla. He has 
been with that Society for eight years. 
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Life Underwriters Get Big Vision of 
Future Possibilities in Cooperation | 
With Their Local Trust Companies 


Trust Co. Officials on the Job; Cut Their Own Convention to Be There 








Edward A. Woods Opens Remarkable Session, Called Most Instructive Ever Held by Association; Franklin 
W. Ganse of Boston Sees New Movement As Only in Its Beginning and Believes Best Method 
of Working Together Has Yet to Be Found. A.C. Robinson, Prominent Banker, 
Presides and Other Bank and Trust Company Officers Were on 
Hand to Speak and Answer Questions. 


Kansas City, Sept. 30.—Undoubtedly, 
one of the best sessions and one of the 
most instructive ever held by the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
was the one this morning on the general 
subject of “How Trust Companies Can 
Help Life Underwriters.” Not only had 
a small army of trust company people 
come to the meeting, some having missed 
the American Bankers’ Association con- 
vention being held in Atlantic City, N. J. 
in order to do so, but there was also 
the trust company insurance drama de- 
scribed elsewhere in this edition. 

The chairman of the meeting was 
Alexander C. Robinson, assisted by 
Franklin W. Ganse, manager of the 
Columbian National Life, Boston. Mr. 
Robinson is a member of the executive 
committee of the trust division of the 
American Bankers’ Association and a 
member of its insurance trust committee 
and is an important banker and trust 
company man of Pittsburgh. 

Another speaker was John A. Rey- 
nolds, of the Union Trust Company, 
Detroit, which has advertised life insur- 
ance trusts extensively, while on the 
stage ready to answer questions were 
three Kansas City trust company .men 
and bankers.. They were B. C. Howard, 
Commerce Trust Company; Lester W. 
Hall, Fidelity National Bank & Trust 
Company; and W. J. Frayney, First Na- 
tional Bank. 

_ The session had.opened with an illus- 
trated talk by Edward A. Woods, Equi- 
table Life, Pittsburgh, on “Life Insur- 
ance Proceeds and Trust Companies.” 


Interesting Questions Answered 


The session developed some interesting 
questions and answers, some of which 
follow: 

Question—“Should the life underwriter 
in negotiating a life insurance trust em- 
phasize possible savings in inheritance 
taxes?” 

The trust officers answered this gen- 
erally in the negative and Mr. Ganse 
Pointed out the intrinsic difference be- 
tween avoiding and evading taxes. “We 
avoid a brick bat thrown at us,” he 
said. “We evade a duty. If the gov- 
ernment says to. me that if I make $40,- 
000 life insurance payable to my: wife 
they don’t want any of it, why I can, with 
perfect propriety, avoid the estate tax 
by changing the beneficiary of such a 
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policy, but if I attempt to evade my 
legitimate taxes, which attempt of course 
may take many forms, that evasion is a 
sin against the Government.” 

Question—“What is charge of pro- 
ceeds left in trust?” ° 

Answer—“The trust company charges 
only percentage of income which it re- 
ceives and distributes and a final charge 
on distributing the corpus of the estate, 
but no charge on collection of life in- 
surance proceeds going into the trust is 
made.” . 

Question—“What is percentage of 
American people who make their wills?” 

Answer—“Based on a showing of this 
audience; where only one-third put up 
their hands showing they made wills 
there must be at least 30,000,000 adults 
in the United States who have not made 
wills.” 

Edward A. Woods suggested that a lot 
of the delegates could go to many of 


their prospects and start in by urging . 


them to make their wills with the state- 
ment that “I did not make my own will 
until just the other day.” 

Question—“Do trust companies in Mis- 
souri charge for making wills?” 


Answer—‘“No, it is legally not per- 


missible to make such charge.” 

Question—“Do trust companies regard 
it as permissible to give agents tips 
about prospects?” 


Answer—“They will not divulge or be- 
tray information about personal affairs 
of clients but they will advise clients 
that they need insurance and if asked 
to suggest the name of a good agent 
will send over a list of members of the 
local life underwriters’ association.” 


The Big Point Brought Out 

In sizing up the importance of this 
session of the National Association meet- 
ing, Mr. Ganse said: 

“The practical point brought out was 
that trust companies and life insurance 
interests are not competitors, but in 
most well-rounded estates both services 
are absolutely essential. This was 
brought out not only by general argu- 
ment but by numerous illustrations from 
actual cases in which it was shown that 
cooperation such as that where a funded 
life insurance trust is established for ex- 
ample, is absolutely essential to hold an 
estate together and protect it from un- 
necessary sacrifice of important assets. 

“The session made life underwriters 
turn the corner so that life underwriters 
from now on will recognize as they 
never have before both the importance 
of the field which cooperation with 
trust companies will open and also the 
deep sincerity of the trust companies 
and officers in their offer to cooperate. 

“T believe that except in a few isolated 


cases the best methods to carry out this 
cooperative idea in spirit have not yet 
been found and that the effort on both 
sides can now be addressed, to finding 
and testing methods of working to- 
gether rather than in convincing each 
other that the scheme is a good one. 


Big Advance In Few Years 

“If anybody five years ago had pre- 
dicted such a meeting as that of this 
morning’s session which was presided 
over and addressed and discussion of 
which to a large extent handled by trust 
company officials, he would have been 
considered the wildest kind of a vision- 
ary. 

“The trust company is more naturally 
interested in the conservation of assets 
already owned while the life underwrit- 
ers’ first interest is more generally the 
providing of assets and protection. for 
the estate in advance of*death. 

“Partly because of the rapid growth 
of good-sized estates and partly because 
of the great increase in inheritance 
taxes these two viewpoints have con- 
verged towards the putting and keeping 
of an estate in the best possible order. 

“From the investment viewpoint one 
deposits principal which produces in- 
terest. From the life insurance view- 
point, one deposits interest and produces 
principal.” 





Delegates Comment on Research Man 


Being Asked to Platform to Speak 


Kansas City, Sept. 30—After the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters had taken 
a position to extend its book selling 
facilities and also decided to stick by 
“The Insurance Research and Review 
Service” of Mansur B. Oakes, Indian- 
apolis, it looked to some delegates that 
the convention was rubbing it on at 
least one of its insurance newspaper 
critics when it invited young Dan Nel- 
son of Minneapolis to the platform. 

He is the young man who has been 
copying and selling probate court rec-. 
ords-and who sued “The National. Un- 
derwriter,’ the Prentice-Hall Service. 


and the Mutual Life of New York, for 
making use of some of the data which 
he: had copyrighted. 

Despite his suit against the newspaper 
in question Nelson appeared before the 
convention with a copy of the newspa- 
per he is suing, showing prominently in 
his pocket. 

He said to THe EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
that he no longer had a grievance 
against the Mutual Life, which explained 
how it had inadvertently used the data, 
and that he thought the scrap with the 
newspaper would be settled amicably 
enough, but he was going to push the 
court action against the Prentice-Hall 
people. ~ 

















President Clegg Discusses 


Association Problems 





Sees in Future Fewer Insurance Forms But Better. 
Fewer Underwriters But More of Character 
and Ability 


By John William Clegg 


President, National Association 


On July 25, 1924, your new President 
with a feeling of humility approached the 
enormous task of endeavoring to or- 
ganize and carry forward the construc- 
tive plans of past administrations and 
initiate new activities. Without ‘previous 
experience or intimate knowledge of the 
workings of the National Body, it was 
necessary for me to obtain data covering 
all essential matters. Mr. Everett M. 
Ensign, our efficient and capable execu- 
tive secretary, who has faithfully served 
you for over seventeen years in this ca- 
pacity, was very willing and helpful in 
guiding me correctly in all of the details 
of our machinery. 

The strength of each local body de- 
pends upon the character and interest 
of each individual member just as the 
strength of the National Organization in 
turn rests upon that of each local asso- 
ciation. It became very clear almost. at 
the outset that the new administration 
should. bend its utmost efforts to bring 
to all Local Associations a closer, more 
sympathetic relationship and whatever 
help it could to strengthen them in their 
local endeavors. 

Among others; we found these facts 
challenging us as problems: 


1. A fluctuation in our membership 
total, which reflected directly an almost 
universal annual rise and fall in the 
membership of separate Local Associa- 
tions for years past. 

2. Out of a possible underwriting 
strength of 200,000, a membership hover- 
ing under 15,000 (representative, it is 
true, of the best underwriting ‘minds) 
offering a distinct obligation to enlist in 
permanent membership a greater portion 
of this larger number. 

3. Lack of intimate knowledge by 
many company officials, insurance com- 
missioners and our own members of 
what the national and our-local .associa- 
tions have done and are doing for Legal 
Reserve Life Insurance, and for all in- 
terested therein. 


4. The absence of a unified co-opera- 
tion of the various underwriting members 
in different parts of the country, thereby 
limiting the effectiveness of the National 
Body. 

5: The need for increased revenue in 
the Local Associations to meet the in- 
creased obligations and opportunities for 
service to the members. 


Lack of Contacts a Weakness 


One organization weakness seemed to 
me to be in the absence of a personal 
vital contact between the National and 
Local Associations. It was evident this 
could not be effectively supplied by the 
President who changes every year.- A 
casual visit of a new President is good 
as far as it’ goes, but the effect in most 
instances is not permanent, and if it 
were possibie to visit ‘our 160 associa- 
tions, it would, I. believe, give only a 
temporarily beneficial effect. To admin- 
ister properly your affairs, it is absolutely 
essential for your President to visit some 
associations both large and small and 


obtain first-hand information by personal 
contact. Yet that is not enough. 


Scientific Organization Methods Needed 


Scientific organization knowledge can- 
not be expected of life underwriters. To 
secure the services, therefore, of a man 
who could devote all of this time in 
making favorable contacts and who had 
organizing ability, took about two 
months and, finally, I- believe we are 
most fortunate to have obtained Mr. 
William A. Searle who has a thorough 
knowledge of organization work in all 
of its phases. As Mr. Searle meets us 
in our own communities and becomes 
more familiar with work and aspirations 
and better known to us personallv. his 
services will he increasinglv effective. 

With Mr. Ensign as our Executive at 
headquarters and Mr. Searle in full 
charee of all organization problems, each 
has his snecial duties which .do not’ con- 
flict. and I have no doubt that our asso- 
ciation progress will, in consequence. be 
continually onward and upward. Mr. 
Searle’s work in the field will be wholly 
to help you solve your local problems. 


Personal Contacts with Company 


fficials 
It is also essential to have more svm- 
pathetic relations with ovr .companv 


officials. to get their viewpoints and to 
endeavor to impress them with the fact 
that our educational and co-operative 
efforts are making their problems easier 
hv unliftine hoth underwriters and their 
nractices. The attitude of comnanv of- 
ficials toward mv administration has heen 
most cordial and thev have helpfully 
evidenced it in various ways. 


Insurance Publications Help 


T would be ungrateful if I did not 
acknowledoe with mv thanks the verv 
cardial spirit and the fair and helpful 
nouhticitvy given the National Association 
during mv administration bv the insur- 
ance press. It is a matter of encourage- 
ment also to note a growing attitude of 
our dailv newsnaners to give reeutlar 
snace and thonehtful treatment to Life 
Insurance subjects. 


Membership Increasing 


Sa coleas 

We have increased promisingly during 
the past vear. both in number of mem- 
hers and in number of associations. It 
is being demonstrated that when prop- 
erlv financed. the small oreanization can 
do iust as effective work locally as one 
in our larger communities. The coming 
vear should see a score of new associa- 
tions organized in communities where 
twentv-five or more -underwriters oper- 
ate. State associations should be organ- 
ized to consider proverly state legislation 
hv working wunitedly with the various 
State Insurance Departments for the 
betterment of state laws. 


Finances in Good Shape ; 


_Financiallv. vour association was never 
better off. The incréased work in mind 
for this year fs planned safely within 
our budget figures. As our in¢ome in- 


creases, we should ‘continually enlarge 
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our usefulness. You are to be congra- 
tulated upon having so able and con- 
scientious a Treasurer as Mr. Robert L. 
Jones, from whom your Trustees receive 
weekly financial statements. 


Willing, Efficient Workers and Staff 


Your trustees have thoughtfully and 
carefully considered all questions and 
arrived at their decisions solely in the 
interest of our further development. 
Without mentioning their names speci- 
fically, the chairmen and members of 
your various committees have served 
loyally and faithfully. It is also a pleas- 
ure for me to compliment you upon the 
very efficient work of Major Camp, and 
Misses Carlton, Walters and Beaver, and 
Mr. Simpson, who, with Miss Long, as 
Mr. Searle’s Secretary, now make up our 
staff at headquarters, under Mr. Ensign 
and Mr. Searle. Miss Margaret C-. 
Bright, secretary to your president, has 
worked faithfully in the interest of your 
Association, both while I have been 
home and away visiting local associa- 
tions. ‘ 

It is with a keen sense of loss that we 
are compelled to record the death of 
Charles Jerome Edwards, twice Presi- 
dent of your National Association, and 
William M. Wood,.a former Treasurer, 
both of whom gave generously of their 
time and means in its interests. 


President’s Visits 


It is a regret that I could not visit all 
of our Local Associations, but especially 
those which invited me. It would, how- 
ever, have meant more than three visits 
in each week of the year, and more im- 
portant work of the Assaciation would 
have suffered. It was, however, a real 
pleasure to attend meetings |and con- 
gresses and to meet so many’ of ‘our 
members in the following cities: 

Atlanta, Ga., Baltimore, Md., Boston, 
Mass., Burlington, Vt..* Camden, N. J., 
Charleston, W. Va., Chicago, Ill., Cin- 
cinnati, O., Cleveland; O., Columbus, O., 
Denver, Colo., Des Moines; Ia., Detroit, 
Mich., Hartford, Conn.,* Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Kansas City, Mo., Louisville, Ky., 
Manchester, N, H.,* Minneapolis, Minn., 
Newark, N. J., New Orleans, La., New 
York, N. Y., Omaha, Neb., Philadelphia, 
Pa:, Portland, Me.,* Providence, R. I, 
Richmond, Va., South Bend, Ind., Spring- 
field, Mass., St. Paul, Minn., Syracuse, 
N. Y.,* Trenton, N. J., Washington, D. 
C., Wilmington, Del., Worcester, Mass. 

*State Meetings. 


It was also a real pleasure as well as. 


a privilege. to accept on your behalf in- 
vitations to address the following or- 
ganizations: 
October 15, 16, 17, American Life Con- 
vention at New Orleans. 
. November 11, 12, Association of Life 
Agency Officers at Chicago. 
December 11, 12, Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents at New York City. 
The officials and members of these or- 
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ganizations were most cordial and 


sympathetic. 
_ Effect of Association Work 


Where Local Associations were stron 
through a fine spirit of co-operation and 
helpfulness, I found no cause for com- 
plaint of either the personnel or prac- 
tices of underwriters; but I heard 
great deal of criticism of. both, where 
co-operation was lacking and associa- 
tions were weak. 

In most Associations a few generous 
and far-seeing underwriters give of their 
time and means unstintedly. They should 
not be called upon to do this, but we 
should work for a more general member- 
ship participation. Members of Local 
Associations should not expect too much 
from their officials until they provide 
them with funds to arrange interesting 
meetings and otherwise provide informa. 
tive and inspiring matter. 

Monthly meetings should be held and 
if all of our Local Associations could 
plan to hold these on the same day of 
each month, it would make us all feel 
more united. 


Increased Dues Needed in Local 
Associations 


_ Realizing the need for more revenue 
it was but .natural that your -trustees 
should suggest an increase in dues to 
local bodies. Many associations are in- 
creasing their dues, and their augmented 
activities and strength show good results 
from the increased income and interest. 

Until these increases began to take 
effect the average annual dues in all 
associations were $5.99 per member. We 
were losing the effectiveness in our Local 
Organizations because they were in- 
adequately financed. The possibility of 
making our associations a power in our 
communities was being lost. It is im- 
possible for a Local Association to do 
effective work with any continuity unless 
it is properly financed. This makes it 
incumbent upon every local association 
to ‘take steps to increase its dues to a 
point where they become a real invest- 
ment, and then make the investment pay 
dividends. Where a man’s money is, 
there will be his interest. 


Elections and Fiscal Years 


Bulletin Service has been inaugurated 
by the National Association to convey 
periodically important information and 
suggestions to all local officials with the 
hope of united action. 

It is gratifying to note the number of 
local associations which is making their 
election of officers and fiscal years con- 
form to the suggestion of the National 
Association—election of officers in June 
of each year while the financial year 
runs January to January. This practice 
should become universal in local asso- 
ciations. 


Increase in Paid Secretaries and 
Literature 


Our larger Associations aré employing 
paid ‘Secretaries and are considering 
local headquarters where Insurance 
libraries may be consulted and ‘general 
information and aid obtained. I am hope- 
ful that all companies and their general 
agents will also establish libraries by 
purchasing our many exceptionally good 
volumes on various phases of life insur- 
ance and its distribution, and also sub- 
scribe to our weekly and monthly :insur- 
ance journals. The -more educated we 
become, the more we will read. 


Common Intervent Meetings Continued 


I was glad to recommend that the com- 
mon: interest meetings inaugurated with 
such success by my predecessor, Mr. 
Graham C. Wells, should be continued. 
They have proved very helpful wherever 
used. 

Trust Company Co-Operation 

Under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Edward A. Woods, our cordial re- 
lations. with the Trust Division of the 
American | Bankers. Association have 
broadened, and we should be very grate- 
ful for the widespread publicity and co- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Leo Thomas, Detroit's Big Writer, Gives 
: Advice on Creating Trust Funds 





Would Make Life Insurance Trusts Payable to Mother or 


Daughters of Insured; Have 
Paid to Mother as Monthly 


Interest Derived From Trust 
Income; Remaining Principal 


May Be Converted Into Life Annuity Twenty Years. 


Kansas City, Sept. 29—Leo Thomas, 
the Detroit man who has written mil- 
lions the past twelve months, was on 
the program of the Life Underwriters’ 
convention Thursday, and after telling 
of the importance of making a will and 
of co-operating with trust companies, 
he gave in part the following advice to 
the agents: 

“Create trust funds payable to the 
mother or daughters of the insured. 
The earning power of life insurance 
companies is such that’ it is impossible 
for you to place elsewhere to better 
advantage funds left for this purpose. 
If the mother is living, a practical plan 
to follow is to have the interest derived 
from the trust funds made payable to 
her monthly and a certain amount pay- 
able to the daughters in like manner. 
At the mother’s death her income will 
automatically revert to the daughters, 
share and share alike. 

“When the daughters have attained 
the age of forty-five or thereabouts the 


principal that is still intact will be auto- 
matically converted irtto a life annuity 


for twenty years certain. This yields a 
greater return, and should death occur 


after this fund has been operating in 
this way, say, for ten years, half of the 
commuted value. will still be payable 
to the grandchildren, if there are any, 
or to the next heirs. 1 

“The annuity income under this plan 
at age of forty-five, I believe, makes 
it worth the sinking of the small amount 
of the principal required to insure the 
annuity income after the commuted value 
has been exhausted, taking into con- 
sideration that the trust fund is not 
lost to the heirs, in the event of death 
before the commuted value will have 
been entirely distributed. 

“The daughters of your client are one 
of his precious possessions. Young 
girls of today may be dependent women 
tomorrow. If you have arranged a life- 
long income in the manner I have sug- 
gested this can never come.” 


Public Must Not be Asked to Pay for 
Visionless, Stereotyped Service 





Oliver Thurman, Chairman, Life Agency Officers Association, 
Says Rich Heritage of Public Appreciation Must Not Be 
Abused by Mere Order Taker in Insurance; Great Oppor- 


tunity for Service and Profit. 


Kansas City, Sept. 29.—Oliver Thur- 
man, chairman of the Life Agency 
Officers’ Association, in discussing the 
opportunities and responsibilities of in- 
surance agents, said at the Wednesday 
night session: 

“We now possess the heritage of pub- 
lic approval and are enriched by gather- 
ing the fruits of the labor of others. 
Our opportunities for service and per- 
sonal profit are ‘beyond the fondest 
dreams of our immediate predecessors. 
Shall we withhold appreciation of those 
who laid the foundation of our success? 
Shall smug complacence and indulgence 
of our inheritance blind us? Shall we 
be dull of perception or unmindful of 
the responsibilities of an heir? 


“Let us pause and consider with what 
safeguards we may hedge about our 
possessions. This public knowledge of 
the mierits of insurance imparted by 
others; a knowledge expanded by the 
ever increasing evidence of its benefits; 
a knowledge dispensed by educational 
institutions; a doctrine expounded from 
pulpits; a plan suggested by financiers 
and economists—this knowledge is gen- 
eral knowledge. It is a _ possession 
common both to agent and prospect. 
Our rich heritage of public appreciation 
contains elements inimical to the interest 
ofthe mere salesman of insurance, the 
order taker. The public will not and 
should not pay dearly for visionless and 
stereotyped service.” : 





Many Advantages of Educational 


Policies Told by Woman Agent 





Josephine B. Lincoln, of Oklahoma City, Names Few, Maer 
Reasons for the Educational Policy; How a Boy or Girl May 
Be Endowed With an Estate of $40,000; Raising Average-of 
Education Helps the Country as Well as the Family. 


Kansas City, Sept. 29.—In discussing 
guaranteeing the education of the child 
by insuring the parent, Josephine B. 
Lincoln, Equitable of New York, at 
Oklahoma City, gave four. worthwhile 
reasons, as follows: 


a ae 
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First—you have been instrumental in 
giving a girl, or boy, his chance. You 


have had a hand in endowing him with 
an estate worth $40,000. You are all 
familiar with the records compiled by 
show . 


i ee ee 


some of our big universities which. 


that a college man earns $1,000 more 
a year than a man who has only a high 
school education. With his expectancy 
of forty years to live—there’s your 
$40,000. 

Second—You have helped a mother 
through the stress of years. She wants 
her girls and boys to have advantages. 
If you do your part the mother has no 
worry about how she will get the 
children through school. It is settled 
and guaranteed. 

Third—Every time you write an edu- 
cational trust agreement or an income 
for a wife you are making the money 


for thé education of your own children. 


Fourth—And perhaps this is the big- 
gest thing of all because it is so fat- 
reaching—you have helped the state. 
It is said that the average length of 
schooling in the United States today 
is less than six years. You have done 
something for the country when you 
raise the average. You have made it 
a better place in which to live. As one 
writer puts it, “A general acceptance 
of educational insurance could in a large 
measure, not only abolish child labor, 
but reduce the crime that is fostered 
by ignorance.” ; 





Federal Life Making Big Success 
With Its $1 Newspaper Policy 





Company Has Written 800,000 of These Policies and They Are 
Coming in at the Rate of Thousands a Day; Facts Learned 
at Federal Life Convention in Kansas City; President Hamil- 
ton Talks Over Kansas City “Star” Radio About Life 


Insurance. 


Kansas City, Sept. 29.—It was learned 
at the convention from producers of 
the Federal Life, Chicago, here this 
week, that that company now has written 
800;000 of the $1 policies issued to sub- 
scribers of newspapers. They are coming 
in at the rate of thousands a week and 
the experience of the company with this 
cover has been unusually successful. 

There are about three dozen news- 
papers which are buying the Federal 
Life $1 policies. Among the newspapers 
which are using the policy is the “Kan- 
sas City Star,” and President Isaac 
Miller Hamilton of the Federal Life was 
asked by the “Star” to make a talk on 
the general subject of insurance over 
the radio tonight. He talked for ten 
minutes. 

The Federal Life producers’ conven- 


tion is being held in the roof gardén 
of the Kansas City Athletic Club atid 
continues for three afternoons. 

Interesting talks were given on en- 
dowment insurance and numerous other 
coverages. In a talk to the agerits 
President Hamilton emphasized the im- 
portance of proper cultivation of small 
territories. He scouted the idea of 
agents wasting time chasing about large 
territories to write applications when 
there is so much available insurance 
often to be found in their own office 
buildings. 

One feature of the Federal Life con- 
vention was the large number of women 
present. The Federal Life is having an 
unusually satisfactory yéar, not only in 
its life insurance department but in the 
accident and health department as well. 





Big Royalty 
Yarns Make 
Authors Laugh 


Kansas City, Sept. 29—A group of 
men in the insurance business who are 
among the book writers of the business 
were laughing ‘during a conversation in 
the lobby of the Muehlebach about the 
wild stories going about respecting their 
royalties. 

They all say that if they had to exist 
upon such royalties from their literary 
activities, they would be next door to 
the poorhouse. 

As between literature and life insur- 
ance they depend for their steak and 


._ hops almost entirely on life insurance. 
« 





Joshua Clar 
~& Paul Sanborn 
.Are Comers 


Kansas City, Sept. 29.—Joshua B. 
Clark and Paul C. Sanborn, general 
agents of the State Mutual, Boston, are 
two of the livest representatives of New 
England insurance men here. They are 
on their way to an $8,000,000 paid year, 
the largest general agency of the State 


gathered about them some of the 
brightest and most promising young in- 
surance agents in Boston—not only 
promising, but a number of them large 
producers. Recently, the agency put on 
a young Harvard man who went out 
and sold a $50,000 policy his first day in 
the shop. 





Ex-President 
Checks Up on 
Agent’s Sales 


Kansas City, Sept. 29.—A former presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters has written a letter to one 
of the insurance papers protesting against 
a statement it made that a certain Pitts- 
burgh agent paid for more than $5,000,000 
in 1924 on personal business and tlie 
former president wants to know if that 
were true why the agent paid only $1,500 
income tax to the government. 

The former president says that the 
agent in question enjoys a good reputa- 
tion and is highly regarded, but he 
understands that much of his businéss 
comes from agents of other. companies 
to the company of the agent in questidn 
and by it is turned over to him as a 
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New Names Brought Forward by Nominating 
Committee Cause Big Surprise 





Frank L. Jones, Indianapolis,. New President; Charles A. Foehl, Treasurer 





Paul F, Clark, Boston; Charles L. Scott, Kansas City, and Don L. Sterling, Dallas, Are 
Made Vice-Presidents; Latter Had Raised Cry of “Clique” Management; Favorite 
Son Candidates for Office Run Way Down on the List; George E. Lackey 
Was Picked as Next President But Declined Honor 


Kansas City, Sept. 30—The report of 
the nominating committee was-a big 
-surprise. The men whose names were 
mentioned before the convention met as 
the probable choice for the presidency 
were not at the top of the list. 

Instead, the committee named Frank 
L. Jones, of Indianapolis, state manager 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
for president. 


Robert L. Jones, State Mutual of 
New York, decided to retire as treasurer 
of the National Association, and Charles 
A. Foehl, Prudential, New York, was 
nominated to succeed him, 

Paul F. Clark, John Hancock, Boston, 
was nominated for vice-president as 
were Charles L. Scott, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Kansas City, and Don L. 
Sterling, of the American Life Reinsur- 
ance Co., Dallas, Tex. 

There may be some politics in the 
nomination of Don L. Sterling, as dur- 
ing a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee on Tuesday afternoon while some 


recommendations of William A. Searle; 
assistant to the .president, were being 
considered, Sterling arose and shouted 
something about a clique running the 
National Association. 

If a clique did run the National Asso- 
ciation it certainly is not running it 
now, judging from the report of the 
nominating committee. 

As secretary of the National Associa- 
tion, the committee nominated Jay E. 
Williams, Phoenix Mutual Life, Seattle. 

Frank L. Jones, the presidential nom- 
inee, is one of the best known educators 
in America, Having at one time been 
Indiana superintendent of public in- 
struction. He has two degrees, one 
from Valparaiso and the other from the 
University of Indiana. His early 
career was spent as a teacher and as a 
school superintendent. 

He entered the insurance business in 
1903 and became superintendent of 
agents in the Central West for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. His 
wife is a woman of culture and public 


spirit and is a graduate of Leland Stan- 


‘ford University and a member of the 


Indianapolis Welfare Board. 

Paul F. Clark, vice president nominee, 
is one of the most successful general 
agents in the country. He is thirty- 
three years old and the possessor of a 
personality which makes folks stop, look 
and listen. 

Charles A. Foehl,”the nominee for 
treasurer, was manager of The Pruden- 
tial at Pittsburgh and at Philadelphia 
before coming to New York. The Na- 
tional Association, perhaps, has no mem- 
ber more thoroughly sold on its useful- 
ness or more staunch supporter of its 
programs of practical helpfulness to life 
insurance men. 

George. E. Lackey, Oklahoma City, 
who was picked to be the next president 
of the National Association, told insid- 
ers he did not want the office. 

Some of the veteran members of the 
nomination committee asked John Henry 
Russell and Paul F. Clark if they would 
consider accepting the presidency of the 


National Association, and both of them 
declined. 

John Henry Russell’s father, John 
Newton Russell, manager of the Los An- 
geles agency of the Pacific Mutual Life, 
that company’s leading agency, has not 
been in good health and Mrs? Russell did 
not want their son to accept the honor of 
leading the National Association. John 
Henry Russell was placed in nomination 
as a vice president but was defeated by 
Don L. Sterling of Dallas, Tex. 

Some‘of the men prominent in the Na- 
tional Association also asked Paul F. 
Clark to run for the presidency and he 
decided not to do so but accepted the 
vice presidency as indicated above. The 
elections were held at the Wednesday 
morning session. 

The line-up of vice presidents will be 
Paul F. Clark, Boston; second vice presi- 
dent, Don L. Sterling, Dallas; third vice 
president, Charles K. Scott, Kansas 
City; and forth vice president, the 
president of the Canadian Life Under- 
writers’ Association. 





Business Becoming Increasingly One of 
Specialties by Trained Specialists 





J. Stanley Edwards, Chairman of the Committee on Educational 
Standards, Points Out the Need for Extending Training 
Courses and Other Educational Work; Suggests Book Re- 
view Activity to Encourage More Insurance Reading. 


Kansas City, Sept. 29—The past year 
has been one during which the idea 
pioneered by the National Association, 
said J. Stanley Edwards of Denver today, 
namely that successful underwriters 
must be trained men, has been more 
than ever emphasized. Company home 
offices are universally awake to the de- 
sirability of employing trained men and 
of providing training courses for their 
agents already under contract. Such 
educational plans include correspondence 
courses, traveling field schools and home 
office training courses, 

Life insurance is becoming increas- 
ingly a business of specialities, requir- 
ing technical knowledge of wide scope 
outside of mere selling technique. 

Our college and universities recognize 
this and are increasingly providing the 
means for training of life underwriters. 


The schools of Denver University, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, New York Uni- 
versity and others continue to furnish 
this service. Y. M. C. A. Life Insurance 
Courses are well established in many 
cities. Literature on life insurance, 
once so meager, is now almost bewilder- 
ing in its quantity. The demand for 
life insurance sales reading matter was 
never greater nor was the supply ever 
greater. There is no longer an. excuse 
for any agent who wishes to know all 
about his business to go without that 
knowledge. 

In addition to courses of study on life 
insurance subjects as put out by our 
various schools and colleges it would 
seem in the view of the Committee that 
the National Association could perform 
an additional service by establishing a 
department in the Life Association News 














by 


~ J. STANLEY EDWARDS 


where. standard insurance publications 
could be reviewed so that agents every- 
where could be informed of the content 
and purpose of life insurance publica- 
tions and this service should include a 
review of all such worth while books 
wherever published. 


KANSAS CITY STATISTICS 


The Insurance Magazine of Kansas 
City recently sent questionnaires to 
twenty-six companies whose home offices 
are in Kansas City, including reciprocal 
and fraternal organizations. As a result 
it prints the following statistical story: 

The combined assets of these com- 
panies reaches a total of $58,405,316.34. 
The amount of insurance written last 
year, not including casualty or reinsur- 
ance, reaches a figure almost as large as 
the assets. It is $58,156,272.51. 


The premium income alone of the com- 
panies was $27,794,898.24 in 1924. Invest- 
ment income accounts for the difference 
in premium income and the total income 
of $30,352,567.19. 


People Employed 


The home offices in Kansas City em- 
ploy a total of 686 people right here in 
their home offices, but have on their pay 
roll, including the field forces, a total 
of 3,582. 


Life Insurance in Force 


Taking the eight life insurance com- 
panies alone the amount of insurance in 
force reaches the astonishing total of 
$378,802,475. 

Inasmuch as most of these companies 
have been organized and operating less 
than 15 years the above totals, large as 
they are, probably represent only a start, 
just a promise of the large part which 
insurance is destined to play in the his- 
tory of Kansas City. 
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PERFECT 
PROTECTION 


MaNn—— 


ERHAPS, we’ve met before. If we have its certain we 
Pres no second introduction for everybody remembers 
that Perfect Protection smile. It’s a genuine “ high- 
Slow’”’ of success and prosperity. And the reason for it! Just 
Perfect Protection. 
There’s reason to believe that I am securing more and more 
good, solid interviews every day, for Perfect Protection appeals 
to my prospects’ self-interest—one of the greatest barriers to 
the sale of life insurance to-day. 
Reliance Branch Office and Supervisory cooperation, too, lifts 
many a burden from my shoulders; still, all I earn is my own 


for the Reliance agency contract is made direct with the 
Company. 





Think Over This. Strong Appeal of Perfect Protection 


$ 25.00 weekly, for 52 weeks during sickness. 

25.00 weekly, for an unlimited period during disa- 
bility by accident. 

50.00 monthly, for life during total permanent disa- 
bility by either accident or sickness with no 
further premiums to pay and’ no deductions 
from the matured life policy to offset the 
indemnity so received. 

5,000.00 payable upon natural death. 
10,000.00 payable upon death by accident. 














_ RELIANCE. LIFE 











ROM the beginning of 

the year to the last week 
of July, 1925, one out of every 
seven Perfect Protection men 
paid for over $100,000.00 life 
insurance. 


If you, too, are interested in 
rendering a more complete and 
adequate service to insured and 
insuring alike and wish to know 
more of this going, growing or- 
ganization, write to the Home 
Office today. There are a hun- 
dred and one other reasons for 
“the smile that won’t come 





THE RELIANCE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of PITTSBURGH 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Thy “Will” Be Done 


Kansas City, Sept. 30.— It-was Edward 
A. Woods, veteram general agent of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society at Pitts- 
burgh and head of Edward A. Woods, 
Incorporated, distinguished for his long 
and useful service to the National Associa- 
tion, who furnished the plot for the drama, 
Thy “Will? Be Done, which was presented 
to this convention. 

The words were written by Louis. Ull- 
man of the Behrendt-Levy Company, Los 
Angeles, and an agent of the New York 


A Dramalette in 


Three Episodes 


Dialogue By Louis Ullman 


Life. The arrangement of the scenes, 
stage management, production, etc., was 
handled by George W. Ayars, manager of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, Los Angeles, 
and a former actor. 

Mr. Ayars came to Kansas City om 
Thursday, hired a company, and immedi- 
ately began rehearsals. The play was a 
tremendous success, and the underwriters 
had their handkerchiefs to their eyes two 
minutes after the play started. The di- 
alogue of the drama follows: 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Charles A. Henderson, Trust Officer 


Robert W. Davis, Life Underwriter................... Harry on 
Grace M. Wilson, Widow of George Wilson........ Miss Eleanor Hall 


Roberta Wilson, Daughter of Mrs. Wilson. ...Miss Marjorie Hamilton 


Henry Wilson, Son of Mrs. Wilson 


George A. Wilson 
Edward T. Jackson 


EPISODE ONE 
Scene—Trust Department, Union Bank 
and Trust Company 
Time—The Present. 


Davis 

(Discovered with. Henderson on stage 
at rise of curtain counting Life Insur- 
ance policies and checking off with 
checks). These checks coincide with the 
policies, Mr. Henderson. (Hands checks 
to Henderson). You will note. they have 
been drawn payable to the Union Bank 
and Trust Company as Trustee. Now if 
you will please let me have these policies 
which I must return to the company for 
their records, my part of the transac- 
tion will have been completed. 


Henderson 


(Surrenders policies and takes checks 
in exchange. Places them: with remain- 
der of papers belonging to the decedent. 
Rises to bid Davis good-bye.) Mr. Davis, 
I wish to thank you as a Life Insur- 
ance man for your splendid efforts on 
behalf of Mr. Wilson’s family. Had you 
failed to carry on despite discourage- 
ment, that little widow and her kiddies 
may had to face a-future, brimful of dire 
need. I am positive if George Wilson: 
were able to send a message from that 
unknown land, that message would be, 
“Davis, old man, I thank you a thousand 
times for what.you -have done. for. my. 
wife and our kiddies.” 


_ Thank your, Mr. Henderson. Perhaps 
it is the knowledge of what usually hap- 
pens that gives the life underwriter the 
courage to follow through. If I can be 
of further service, please call on me. 
Good Day. (Exits.) 

, Henderson 

Good Day. (Phone rings informing 
him Mrs. Wilson has arrived.) Show 
them right in. (Rises and goes to door 
—escorts Mrs. Wilson:to chair and points 
to chairs for remiainder of party.) Mrs. 
Wilson, permit me to extend to you and 
your family my heartfelt condolences at 
the loss of a noble husband and father. 
We who knew George Wilson personally 
and intimately can appreciate that loss. 


Mrs. Wilson 


Thank you, Mr. Henderson. You 
have no idea how that wipe boy suffered. 
For six long months 

bedridden and each night before I 
would ‘leave him, he would take my 
hand in his and say, “Dear, the light is 
flickering lower “and lower but the 
thought that I have safeguarded yours 


Business Partners 


was helplessly 


“We nena pa ee William C. Gentry 


eeenee 


— D. Masden oe 
Lawrence, A. Williams 


and the children’s future gives me the 
strength to fight on. Perhaps I’ll pull 
through.” (Pause.) He was conscious to 
the very last and just before he passed’ 


out he whispered, “Tell Davis- I said 
thanks.” (Breaks down.) 

Roberta) 
(Running to Mother.) Don’t ery, 


Mummsy dear, you know Daddy said 
we must all be real soldiers when he 
went. 
Mrs. Wilson 
(Bracing herself. Places her arms about 
Roberta.) Yes, dear, we must be sol- 
diers. (To Henderson.) You will excuse 
this scene, Mr. Henderson. (Drying 
eyes.) You see we haven’t as yet ac- 
customed ourselves to the new order of 
things. (Takes deep breath and gazes 
into space as if stunned.) 
Henderson 
(To Henry, placing arms about his 
shoulders.) My boy, it is now your turn 
to be the Daddy of your family. 
Henry 
Yes, Sir, Pll do my best to fill Dad’s 
shoes. (Walks to chair.) 


Henderson 

(To Jackson). Permit me to also ex- 
tend my sympathy to you, Mr. Jackson, 
at the loss of so valuable a partner. Six 
months battling the tide of business alone 
when one is accustomed to depending 
upon an associate for advice and coun- 
sel is no easy matter. 

Jackson 

No, it isn’t! George Wilson and I 
were together for fifteen years as busi- 
ness associates and before that we were 
boyhood pals. It is going to be strange 
getting down to business and not hear- 
ing George’s cheery good morning. 
(Pause.) You see, George was the busi- 
ness man of the firm. Don’t know what 
is going to happen now that he is gone. 
Pull through somehow, I guess. I can 
begin to see now why George with his 
dying breath said, “Tell Davis I said 
thanks.” He knew I was a poor business 
man. I? tell you, Henderson, that was a 
stroke of fortune for George’s. family 
when he persuaded me to draw up a 
business agreement. With George goné 
that business isn’t worth 25 cents on the 


dollar. 
Henderson : 

Mr. Jackson, there are thousands of 
business concerns alt over this great land 
that are desperately in need of just siuch 
an arrangement as you and Mr. Wilson 
entered into. Perhaps we can thank the 

wonderful work of the life insurance 


fraternity, who are constantly striving 
to drive that message home, and they 
are slowly making progress, but the 
day of an enlightened age will come when 
no business will be suffered to continue 
without the presence of a business agree- 
ment with life insurance payable to the 
business, arranging for the survivors 
of an enterprise to purchase the inter- 
ests of the deceased. . 


Jackson 
If any business man needs convincing, 
refer him to me. Without that agreement 
and the loss of my partner’s services, I 
would have faced bankruptcy within a 
year. Perhaps, like George, I*can also 
extend my thanks to Davis. 


Henderson 


I have a letter, Mrs. Wilson, addressed 
to. you personally in your husband’s 
handwriting. His instructions were to 
give it to you after he passed on. (Hands 
letter to Mrs. Wilson). 


= Mrs. Wilson 
(Reads letter slowly for dramatic effect.) 
My dear Wife: 

When you read this letter I will 
no longer be of this earth. As the 
mother of our children my hopes 
center in you in the knowledge that 
you will make every effort to carry 
out the plans we, as life partners, so 
often discussed.. Our children, our 
home, your welfare. 

(Breaks down. Tears fill her eyes and 
she hands letter to Jackson, meanwhile 
drying her eyes.) 


Jackson 


(Reads remainder of letter): 

The Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, as trustee for you and the 
children, will have delivered to them 
ample funds through the payment of 
my life insurance policies, the in- 
come from which will enable you and 
the kiddies to live in moderate com- 
fort until they are able to care for 
themselves. Their education has been 
provided for, and our home, which 
has always reflected our love, will 
remain secure to you forever. 

With deepest affection, 
Your husband, 
GEORGE. 


(Returns letter to Mrs, Wilson, who 
presses it to her bosom and places it in 


her bag.) ; 
Henderson 

Mrs. Wilson, you are already familiar 
with the terms of the will. As the letter 
so effectively .states, Mr. Wilson made 
ample provision through life insurance 
to provide for your needs and the sup- 
port of the children. Fortunately, in ad- 
dition to the life insurance proceeds, we 
have here (picks up agreement). a busi- 
ness agreement, entered into five years 
ago by your husband and Mr. Jackson, 
providing for the purchase by the sur- 
vivor, in this case Mr. Jackson, of the 
. business interests held by Mr. Wilson 
in the partnership of Wilson and Jack- 
son; Both. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Jackson 
insured -themselves in fayor of the other 
and the Union Bank and Trust Company 
was appointed by both as trustee to act 
for the best interests of all concerned. 
I have here a check for ten thousand 
doliars (picks up check and shows to 
Mrs. Wilson) this amount to apply as 
the first. payment. in exchange for. the 
transfer of Mr. Wilson’s assets. At the 


time the agreement was entered into, 
the assets of the firm of Wilson & Jack- 
son were approximately twenty thousand 
dollars. Today the valuation of that 
business will total considerably more, 
The agreement provides for the appraisal 


of the assets of Wilson & Jackson up 
to the day of death of Mr. Wilson. If 
the assets of the deceased are in excess 
of the ten thousand dollars, that amount 
shall provide for the first payment to 
the deceased’s estate, the remainder to 
be paid over a period of three years, 
which we consider eminently just, to 
enable the survivor to adjust his busi- 
ness to the new arrangement. The sur- 
vivor will tender his notes to the trustee 
for the balance of the amount due, and 
the trust company shall continue to act 
as your representative until the obliga- 
tions have been fully discharged. (To 
Mrs. Wilson): Mrs. Wilson, have you 
ever had any business training? 
Mrs. Wilson 

Nove! I might perhaps qualify as a 
dome tic science teacher if I were com- 
pellec to seek employment, but I have 
had no business training whatsoever. 
You see, George and I were married 
when I graduated from college and my 
efforts since have been concentrated on 
providing a home for George and our 


children. 
Henderson 

Then you can readily appreciate, Mrs. 
Wilson, the wisdom of this business 
agreement entered into by Mr. Jackson 
and your husband. While the partner- 
ship automatically terminates through 
the death of Mr. Wilson, and the business 
assets are compelled by law to be liqui- 
dated, we have here a condiiton where a 
new partnership would have to be formed 
with yourself as partner without any 
business qualifications. Mr. Jackson 
would have been compelled to either 
raise a sufficient amount of capital to 
purchase your interest, which at this 
particular time would be nigh impossible, 
or continue alone with the hope that he 
might in the future raise sufficient cash 
to meet your obligations. In all prob- 
ability, in an effort to liquidate the firm’s 
assets a considerable amount would have 
to be sacrificed, resulting in a tremen- 
dous loss to both yourself and Mr. Jack- 
son. This business agreement not only 
provides Mr. Jackson with the necessary 
cash to purchase your interest, but en- 
ables him to pay you on its full valua- 
tion, one hundred cents for every dollar ~ 
involved. 

Jackson 

“ Mr. Henderson, that agreement has 
perhaps saved my business future, and 
it is no more than right that I confess 
in the presence- of Mrs. Wilson that I 
was ten thousand kinds of a fool. I had 
no more business vision than a donkey. 
(Gets up and paces up and down.) 

Mrs. Wilson 


Why Edward! George told me it was 
through your advice that he consented 
to that arrangement. 

Jackson 

It was just like George to give me 
credit for what I didn’t deserve. (Pulls 
chair up to Mrs. Wilson).) Listen 
Grace, if it’s the last thing I do, I’m 
going to tell you what transpired here in 
this office five years ago. (Lights go 
out, Mrs. Wilson, children and Jackson 


exit. 
) End of Episode One 


EPISODE TWO 
Scene—Same. 
Time—Five years previous. 


oes Characters 

Charles A. Henderson....Trust Officer 
Robert W. Davis...... Life Underwriter 
Edward T. Jackson. } Of the firm of 
George A. Wilson. § Wilson & Jackson 
Henderson seated at desk. Ented Davis, 
Wilson and Jackson. 


(Continued on following page) 
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(Continued from precednig page) 
Davis 

Mr. Henderson, I would like to have 
you meet Mr. Wilson and Mr. Jackson, 
of the firm of Wilson & Jackson. You've 
heard of them? 

Oh, yes. (Rises and shakes hands with 
both.) How dq you do, Mr. Wilson. 
How do you do, Mr. Jackson. It is a 
pleasure to meet both of you gentlemen. 
Won’t you be seated? 

Wilson and Jackson 

Thanks! (Seat themselves.) 

Davis 

Pardon me for taking the initiative, 
Mr. Henderson, but I wish to explain 
why we are here and then I will get out. 
Both of these gentlemen are not only 
my clients but my friends as well. I 
have been hounding them for the past 
few years in an effort to persuade them 
to draw up a business agreement, which 
will provide sufficient funds for the sur- 
vivor to purchase the interests of the 
deceased in event of death. Likewise, I 
have recommended they talk with you 
regarding an appointment of a trust com- 
pany as trustee for their families. They 
each carry life insurance, but insufficient 
to provide even a moderate income for 
their families. They each have kiddies 
growing up and I want them to. look far 
enough into the future to visualize what 
might happen if one or both of them un- 
fortunately passed on from whence there 
is no return. 

Jackson 


Bob talks like all the other insurance 
men. If you will listen to him long 
enough he will make you believe we 
were going to die tomorrow, our busi- 
ness will go to smash and our families 
will be immediately moved to the poor 
house. Why man alive, we’re not going 
to die! George and I are good for fifty 
years, and as far as our business, it’s 
going along so fine, even if one of us 
were to cash in, the survivor would go 
right on, making money as if nothing 
happened. Gee, Davis, I hate a killjoy! 

Wilson 

Ed, I’m afraid you’re on the wrong 
track. Davis is right. I was only think- 
ing last night if anything happened to 
me, it would mean hell on earth for 
Grace and the kiddies. I’m only carrying 
ten thousand life insurance, and by the 
time my debts were paid, there wouldn’t 
be very much of that left. Mr. Hen- 
derson, I’m going to ask you a question. 
Davis has told me the answer a number 
of times, but I want corroboration from 
you. Suppose I died tomorrow, what ex- 
penses would my estate have to meet? 

Henderson 

Well, first there are the expenses at- 
tendant last illness and funeral. Then 
we have inheritance taxes—— 

Jackson 

Inheritance taxes! That’s bosh! We 
haven’t large enough estates to be 
bothered with inheritance taxes. To hear 
you fellows talk one would think we 
were millionaires. 

Henderson 

Mr. Jackson, I regret to say, you are 
laboring under the same delusion the 
majority of business men are and that 
is the inheritance and estate taxes, ad- 
ministration expenses, probate fees, etc., 
affect the millionaire only. It may prob- 
ably shock you to learn the small estate 
is usually in greater need of a life in- 
surance policy for administration ex- 
penses than the millionaire’s estate. Have 
you gentlemen drawn your wills as yet? 

Wilson 

I did shortly after I was married, but 
that’s quite a while ago and there has 
been an addition to my family since 
then. Say, I have been neglectful. I’m 
going to attend to that today if it’s the 
last thing I do. : 

Henderson 

I recommend that you have your at- 

torney afrange that. And how about 


Thy “Will” Be Done 


you, Mr. Jackson. Have you drawn your 
will? 
Jackson : 

No, and I’m not going to. I’m not 
going to die—at least for a good long 
time anyway. Why, my grandfather 
lived:to be 92, and his father lived to 
98. (Draws himself up.) I’m good for 
60 years yet. What do I want with a 
“will” ? 

Davis 

I'll run along, gentlemen. You un- 
doubtedly have some private matters you 
will wish to discuss with Mr. Henderson. 
(Starts to exit.) 

Wilson 

Just. a minute, Bob. You’ve handed 
me a jolt, and I’m going to capitalize it. 
Irrespective of whatever else we do, Ed 
and I will draw up that business agree- 
ment providing for ten thousand life in- 
surance paid to the survivor just as you 


recommended. (Goes to Jackson.) All 
right, Ed? 
Jackson 
(Grudgingly.) I guess so, but that's 


as far as I’m going. You can draw your 
will, appoint this trust company as trus- 
tee, or anything else you like, but not 
me. I don’t believe in it. 
Davis 
Wili it be all right to have our medical 
examiner look you both over this 


evening? 
Wilson 
Seven o’clock will be all right for me. 
How about you, Ed? 
Jackson 
Eight o’clock is satisfactory to me. 
Davis 
All right, gentlemen. 
(Lights go out. 
Scene One.) 


End of Episode Two 


EPISODE THREE 


Scene and Characters same as Episode 
One. 


Good day. 
Scene shifts back to 


Jackson 

And that’s as much as I had to do with 
it, Grace. If it hadn’t been for George, 
Bob Davis, and Mr. Henderson, I would 
have been bankrupt, you would be seek- 
ing a position and the kiddies might 
have been on their way to an orphan- 
age. (Hangs head in his hands—a path- 
etic figure.) 

Mrs. Wilson 

(Placing her arms about Jackson.) It 
is mighty square of you to tell me all 
this, Edward, and it proves that like 
George, at heart you are as noble a3 any 
other man. You just couldn’t see it as 
George did, that was all. 

Henderson 

Mrs. Wlison, as you are now aware, 
the Union Bank and Trust Company, as 
executor and trustee, will attend fully to 
the complicated: details of the adminis- 
tration of your husband’s estate. We 
will make full settlement of all his 
outstanding debts and collect his credits. 
We will attend to all necessary legal 
matters, relieving you of that responsi- 
bility and annoyance. While the estate 
itself will be tied up for some time, 
awaiting full settlement, the payment to 
us of the proceeds of his life insurance 
policies furnishes immediate cash. We 
have opened an account for you and 
have already made the deposits which 
were provided in your husband’s will 
(hands her checkbook) and further de- 
posits will be made as they fall due. We 
will notify you to enable you to draw 
against them. The funds your husband 
so wisely provided will be placed in the 
hands of our investment committee. The 
trust agreement provides for investments 
in legal securities only, eliminating any 
possible hazatd to the investment and 
you will be welcome at all times to. dis- 
cuss ‘with them matters pertaining -to 
those funds or any other’ matter con- 
cerning your welfare. 








GEORGE W. AYARS 


Mrs. Wilson 
Thank you, Mr..Henderson. 





I have 


——; 


full confidence you will act for us as 
George wished you to. Come children, 
(Goes to door.) 
Roberta 
(Running over to Mr. Henderson.) 
Goodbye, Mr. Henderson. Mother says 
you are going to keep us together and 
send us to college when we grow up, 
(Kisses him. Runs over to Jackson.) 
Goodbye, Uncle Ed. (Kisses him and 
joins her mother.) 
Henry 
Goodbye, Mr. Henderson. Dad told 
me the day before he went to trust you 


implicity. (Shakes. hands.) Goodbye, 
Uncle Ed. (Joins mother, who guides 
them through door.) 


Mrs. Wilson 
(At door.) Mr. Henderson, tell Mr, 
Davis I said, “Thanks!” (Exits.) 
Jackson 
Mr. Henderson, how long will it take 
you to draw up trust papers for me? 
Henderson 
We can start right now. 


Jackson 
Good! I’m going to tell Mrs. Wilson 
that if George could do that for his 
family, I can do it for mine. I'll be 
right back. (Squares shoulders, claps 
on hat and exits.) 


CURTAIN 


Big Delegation from Guaranty Life 
Enthusiastic Over Lee J. Dougherty 


Representatives of Davenport Company Tell of Traveling Long 
Distances in the “Wide Open Spaces” to Land Prospects. 


Kansas City, Sept. 30—One of the 
largest delegations attending this meet- 
ing of the National Association is from 
the Guaranty Life, Davenport, Ia., which 
company has been holding a field meet- 
ing here. i 

All of these ‘producers are enthusias- 
tic about Lee J. Dougherty, secretary 
and general manager and one of the 
most prominent and popular men in all 
Towa. 

The Guaranty Life, by the way, is not 
entered in any of the Eastern states. 

At their convention some of the sales- 
men from the smaller places, where there 
are in reality “great open spaces” with 
more room for “men to be men” than in 
some other places,. told of their expe- 
riences in traveling long distances to 


G. M. LOVELACE 





write people and making some wonder- 
ful record at the same time. As one of 
the agents said to THe Eastern Unover- 
WRITER : 

“After we have gone fifty miles to 
write a man we are in a mood to lasso 
him and he must put up a pretty strong 
fight to escape us.” 

As an example of Lee J. Dougherty’s 
infectious optimism, he has been prais- 
ing Kansas City’s climate and _ the 
delegates here have suffered a lot from 
the heat. 

“This is just a temporary, hot wave,” 
said the ever-smiling Mr. Dougherty. “I 
have seen it hotter in New York in 
November.” 

Lee J. Dougherty must have been 
traveling in ‘the subway in New York. 





JAMES ELTON BRAGG. 
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Big Overflow Crowd at Banquet to Hear Oratory 





Editor and Ex-Governor Allen and Dr. Burris Jenkins, Popular Preacher, 
Discuss Everything But Flappers and Disagree on All Subjects 
‘Making a Perfect Evening for the Biggest Life 
Underwriters Banquet; President-Elect 
Frank L. Jones Presented 


Kansas City, Oct. 1—It is the experi- 
ence of people attending many insurance 
banquets that the ones which have the 
most kick are those where the speakers 
disagree and acquaint the audience with 
their point of view, and that was what 
happened tonight at the dinner of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, an affair so crowded that there had 
to be an overflow dining room and then 
all those who wanted to go could not 
be accommodated. 

The principal speakers were two pro- 
fessional talkers who make speeches 
nearly every night of their lives and 
sometimes at matinees. 

One of them was the Rev. Dr. Burris 
Jenkins, a preacher so popular here that 
he has to deliver his sermon twice on 
Sunday mornings becatise the congrega- 
tion is so big they cannot get in at one 
sitting. : 

The other was Henry J. Allen, Kansas 
newspaper editor, who was recently Gov- 
ernor. *: 

The crowd was so tightly wedged in 
that it could not escape if it wanted to, 
which it did not, and with their prison- 
ers before them the speakers, after pay- 
ing marvellous tributes to life insurance, 
covered almost every subject that there 
is to talk about except flappers, Editor- 
ex-Governor Allen having the better 


end of the evening, as he had the last 
words. 

There never has been an insurance 
meeting where so many subjects. were 
discussed and the speakers did not agree 
on any of them. 

A life insurance crowd is so consti- 
tuted either by laws of courtesy, or be- 
cause it is the most emotional gathering 
in America that it will applaud almost 
anybody sympathetic with life insurance. 
And this audience applauded the senti- 
ments ‘of Editor-ex-Governor Allen as 
vigorously as a few moments before they 
had applauded those of the Rev. Dr. 
Jenkins. 

Probably if a third spellbinder had 
gotten the floor and unloaded an entirely 
different set of views he would have 
gotten just as much hand-clapping. 

The Rev. Dr. Jenkins, having life in- 
surance out of the way, took up the race 
problem which he thought was a terrible 
future menace. 

Editor-ex-Governor Allen said the 
negroes would solve their own problems 
directed by leaders who were growing 
more intelligent all the time. 

The Rev. Dr. Jenkins then jumped 
into industrial relations, where he 
thought the golden rule would bring 
sanity. He then took up international 
relations and slipped in a plea for the 
League of Nations. 


Editor-ex-Governor Allen said he was 
a League convert until he began to ob- 
serve abroad the so-called imperialistic 
foreign policy of some of the European 
Chancelleries. 

The Rev. Dr. Jenkins talked about the 
World War and told how glorious is 
peace, and Editor-ex-Governor Allen 
said that since the World War the 
country had developed into a nation of 
materialists. 

Then Editor-ex-Governor Allen pro- 
ceeded to talk about taxation; standard- 
ization of public school training; the 
bad influence of automobiles; the Ku 
Klux Klan; the craze for money; the 
movie mania, and almost every other 
subject in the public eye, except flap- 
pers. 

The situation was the old feud of the 
cynical editor-politician versus the high- 
powered emotional and __ idealistic 
preacher. 


It was. in talking about life insurance 
that Editor-ex-Governor Allen made his 
biggest hit. ; 


For twenty years he said life insur- 
ance had made him poor, as he could 
never resist the temptation to buy it. 
Life insurance agents made men think 
of their future during spare moments 
and the thinking forced them to con- 
sider their responsibilities. 


It is the most remarkable thing that 
has come into the world of business 
adventure and lead men to the haven of 
financial safety. 

Its influence is so good and manifests 
itself in so many ways that it is the 
greatest force in civilization. 

Its increase is due more to the selec- 
tive-agents of those who furnish the in- 
surance than to the organizing thought 
of those who buy it. 

It has especially taught the people of 
America to stop thinking of their for- 
tune as a bulk and to see it in terms 
of income. 


It teaches men how they can protect 
everything in the world, including them- 
selves. 

The Rev. Dr. Jenkins regarded life 
insurance as co-operation in its finest 
form, as a great social club, the mem- 
bers of which are a major portion of the 
American public joined together to pro- 
tect their homes, family and business. 
It is the best examples of effective 
American organization. 

The banqueters enjoyed the flood of 
oratory greatly. ; 

Frank L. Jones, the new president of 
the National Association, and already in 
Association ranks called “The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,” made a short and effec- 
tive speech. 





Secretary Mellon Sends Message Saying 
Underwriters Have Great Opportunity 





Secretary of Treasury Points Out They Have Opportunity to 
Do Lasting Service to Country by Helping to Bring About 
a Better Understanding of Principles of Taxation and in 


Promoting Thrift. 


Kansas City, Oct. 1—Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, Secretary of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States, sent a mes- 
sage to John William Clegg, retiring 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, ,reading : 


“The members: of your organization 
are closely in touch with the conditions 
in every part. of the country and have 
unequalled opportunity for observing the 
effect which taxation has on the daily 
life of people everywhere. 


“The Treasury Department. believes - 


that the present system, with its high 
Sur-taxes and-many. loopholes for evad- 
ing them, forces business into unnatural 
channels, and that over a long period of 


« 


years it will produce conditions unfavor- 
able alike to the Government, to the tax- 
payer, to business and to the country. 
“Tt is for this reason that we must 
concern ourselves with the adoption of 
a sound tax policy, which takes into. 
account not only our present but our 
future needs, and insures the nation’s 
steady development in such a way that 
everyone will share in the increased 
prosperity which such expansion brings. 
“In helping to bring about a better 


understanding of the principles involved : 


in taxation and in continuing to promote 
thrift, the members of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters have an 
opportunity for rendering the country a 
service of great and lasting value.” 


Snappy Approach and Presentation 
Made In Two Minutes; It Gets Prize 





With Charles C. Gilman as the Prospect, Isadore Samuels of 
Denver Wins Record Short Sales Demonstration; Some . 
Prominent Leaders Take Part in Paul Clark’s Bright Stunt; 
Good Approach on Parental Appeal. 


Kansas City, Oct. 1.—Does anyone 
deny that a successful life insurance 
man can tell a story in two minutes? 
If so, he is wrong, as was proved in the 
convention today, when, with Paul F. 
Clark as chairman arid Charles C. Gil- 
man as the prospect, more than a dozen 
insurance men tried to sell Gilman in- 
surance in two minutes. 

Among the number were Edward A. 
Woods, Equitable, Pittsburgh; Frank- 
lin W. Ganse, Columbian National, Bos- 
ton, and William M. Duff, manager of 
the Edward A. Woods, Inc., Agency, 
Pittsburgh, 

Gilman first announced that the win- 
ner would be picked by applause and 


then said he would be deaf and pick the 
winner out himself. 

Edward A. Woods got the most ap- 
plause, but it would have been unfair 
to give the prize to either of the three 
mentioned, as they are experts, so Gil- 
man picked the man with a snappy ap- 
proach who made_a talk hinged on par- 
ental appeal. His name is Isadore Sam- 
uels, of Denver, Colorado. 

The following is the prize winner: 

“I saw your boy this morning and it is 
great to have such a boy. I am sure he 
is proud to be just like his Daddy. It 
is fine that you are able to give him the 
environment of a fine home, surrounded 
with those influences that will make him 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Need for Education Gronics Than Bie 


Le 


How Specialized Forms and Uses Demand Better Informed Life Underwriters 
Told by Members of Committee on Salesmanship 


An edueated man can do better work 
than an uneducated one. This is true 
of a shoemaker, a bookkeeper, a banker, 
a physician, a lawyer, a life underwriter. 
General culture, a wide range of read- 
ing, and business experience to give 
judgment, make the best basis for suc- 
cess in any calling; and especially is 
this true of selling Life Insurance serv- 
ice. 

But general culture and miscellaneous 
reading do not make a successful phy- 
sician, lawyer, or life underwriter. There 
must be added special education in med- 
icine, law, or Life Insurance salesman- 
ship. It is only a comparatively few 
year since the first medical and law 
schools were established, but now no 
one is permitted to practice medicine 
or law until he has attended one of these 
technical schools. It is hardly six years 
since the first accredited school of Life 
Insurance salesmanship was established, 
and within a very few years more no 
one will be permitted to practice life un- 
derwriting until he has completed a 
course in a similar technical school. 

The growth of the educational idea 
in agency work during the last ten or 
twelve years has been so great that it 
seems revolutionary. This growth dur- 
ing the next ten years will be even 
greater. What has been done during 
the last ten years is a fair foundation; 
the next ten years will see the structure 
begun. 

The life underwriter seeks to furnish 
a workable plan to carry out the econo- 
mic object of a man’s life—a plan to 
guarantee the success of everything for 
which the prospect works beyond the 
necessary food, clothing, and shelter for 
each day. The life underwriter, with 
his “Program,” is the only one who 
brings to the prospect’s desk a guarantee 
of coinfort, education, and a better 
chance in life for his family if he dies; 
and happiness and ease in old age for 
himself if he lives. The service rendered 
by the life underwriter is the greatest in 
the world. 


Education More Needed Than Ever 


If it be true that an education is of 
greater value now than ever before in 
the history of the world, it is just as 
true that a technical education is of as 
great value to a life underwriter as it is 
to a civil engineer, a lawyer, a doctor, 
or a chemist. The service rendered by 
a properly trained life underwriter may 
prove to be the most valuable profes- 
sional service ever received by the pros- 
pect. It seems self-evident that efficient 
professional training is necessary—and 
will soon be required. The successful 
life underwriter of the future will be 
an educated man with professional train- 
ing in Life Insurance and Life Insurance 
salesmanship. 

We are getting a real start. Already 
we have: 


1. Several accredited schools of Life 
Insurance salesmanship. Among these 
are regular courses in 

New York University, New York City; 
Pittsburgh University, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Pennsylvania University, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Denver University, Denver, Colo.; 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; 
Columbia University, New York City. 

2. The United Y. M. C. A. Schools of 
Life Underwriting. These schools have 
been held in some -fifty different cities 
during the past two years, and have 






By J. B. Duryea 


Chairman, Committee on Salesmanship 


The Committee on Salesmanship Has Endeavored to Investi- 


gate the Growth of Efficiency in Selling Life Insurance 
Money; To Give Some Helpful Variety to This Investigation, 


Each Member of the Committee Was Assigned a Specific 
Subject, and These Individual Reports Follow. 





J. B. DURYEA ’ 


accomplished great good. 


3. Several Life Insurance home offices 
are conducting a regular course of in- 
struction of from two to six weeks. 


4. Hundreds of agencies are conduct- 
ing regular classes for new men. Many 
of these agencies employ regular teachers 
for these classes. 

5. The Salesmanship Section of the 
Diamond Life Bulletin with a regular 
course of study outlined. Many general 
agencies use this course at their agency 
meetings. 


6. The regular course of study of the 
Life Insurance Research and Review. 
The National Association of Life Under- 
writers recommends this course and has 
arranged for it to be sold at a very low 
price. This course is very complete. 

7. There are now available a number 
of good books on Life Insurance and 
Life Insurance salesmanship. The under- 
writer may now have a real professional 
library. 

8. About seventy-five colleges and 
universities are teaching the science of 
Life Insurance as a part of their course 
of study. While these courses dwell on 
the actuarial side of Life Insuranée, they 
are nevertheless giving young people an 
understanding of Life Insurance service. 

9. The wonderful educational. work 
being done by our great Life Insurance 
journals. The “Association News,’ “In- 
surance Salesmar;’ “Eastern UNDER- 
wRiTER,’ “National Underwriter,’ . ‘Life 
Insurance. Courant,’ and others, are cull- 
ing out the best ideas, the most success- 
ful methods, the most helpful news, the 
constant improvements in service, and 
are giving them to everyone who will 
read. 

10. Many home offices publish monthly 
house organs chock-full of educational 


helps; and many agencies get out weekly 
mimeographed bulletins intended to im- 
prove the agent. 

11. The splendid work of John: M. 
Holcorabe, Jr., through the Life Insur- 
atce Sales Research Bureau. This work 
is of the greatest value in selecting and 
training new men. 

It is merely a matter of time when all 
these separate educational agencies will 
bring about a demand for proper train- 
ing before a man will be given a license 
to practice life underwriting. ~We can- 
not expect that the first demand will be 
for adequate training, but we may ex- 
pect it to be for a minimum amount of 
training. eel 

We have made a good beginning, but 
it is appal'ing how many rate book car- 
riers do not know that a beginning has 
been made. Education will enable men 
to start their work where their prede- 


cessors left off, but many men are stil] 
starting as if nothing had ever been 
learned. The aim of all education is to 
improve the work of the world, but if 
the worker refuses to be educated no 
improvement takes place. It seems, then, 
that compulsory education should be 
required and these ignorant men be com- 
pelled to. learn what they are selling, 


This will speed the day when Life Insur- - 


ance service will rise to the title of a 
profession, and also it will stop both im- 
plied and actual misrepresentation of the 
service rendered. 

Among those who have done the most 
during the last decade toward better 
education of agents, due recognition 
must be given to the following men to 
whom the profession of Life. underwrit- 
ing owes so much: 

Edward A. Woods, Winslow Russell, 
Earl G. Manning, Griffin M. Lovelace, 
Charles J. Rockwell, S. S. Huebner, 
William Alexander, Jonathan K. Voshell, 
Charles W. Scovel, Charles Jerome 
Edwards, John Newton Russell, Franklin 
W. Ganse, J. Stanley Edwards, Orville 
Thorp, John A. Stevenson, and many 
others who have given unstintediy of 
their time and money in the interest of 
improved training and better service. 





= 


Growth of Business Insurance 
By Milton L. Woodward 


Business Life Insurance is Life Insur- 
ance written to meet business needs. 
Corporation Life Insurance, as we gen- 
erally think of it, is Life Insurance in 
which the applicant is the corporation 
and beneficiary, and the insured is the 
directing brains of the corporation, the 
loss of whose life would be a big detri- 
ment unless Life Insurance money was 
paid into the treasury of the corpora- 
tion. The corporation owns the contract. 
It controls the contract while the in- 
sured lives, and it receives the proceeds 
when he dies. The value in the con- 
tract is owned by the _ corporation 
while the insured is living and the pro- 
ceeds of the policy constitute a. corpor- 
ate asset when the insured dies. The 
proceeds of insurance payable to a 
corporate beneficiary are not taxable 
income. A few years ago, the difference 
between the face of the policy and the 
prmiums paid up to date of death of the 
insured were treated as taxable income 
to the corporation. 

If a corporation finds it good business 
to protect itself against loss by fire of 
its buildings and plants, against sprink- 
ler leakage, if it protects its raw ma- 
terials and has every other conceivable 
form of insurance to protect itself a- 
gainst loss of property, is it not good 
business—even BETTER _ business— 
to protect itself against the loss of the 
important men in the organization? Mr. 
Charles Schwab. says that, should all 
the buildings and plants of his huge steel 
industry be destroyed by fire, he would 
not consider it a total loss, for they all 
could be replaced in time; but, should 
he lose the personnel of his organiza- 
tion, he would consider himself a-ruined 
man. 

Ninety-five per cent of the worth of 
iny business is its management. If the 
remaining five per cent is. fully -cov- 
ered by every other form of insurance, 
there is no reason why at least a. part 
of the. ninety-five per cent should not 


be covered by Life Insurance. It is 
said that the risk of a business being 
ruined by the death of an important man 
is 900 times greater than the risk of loss 
by: fire. Corporation Life Insurance is 
the loss of the corporation’s most val- 
uable asset, the directing brains of the 
corporation. In addition to the protec- 
tion it affords, the annually increasing 
guaranteed cash reserve acts as a sort 
of silent partner that may be called on 
for cash in times of great emergency. 
Business insurance is sure to be de- 
manded like fire insurance when we do 
our part, and our part is the education 
of business men to this important need. 


The field for our service is much 
larger, and I believe our appeal can be 
made much stronger, among partner- 
ships and small close corporations 
where insurance is used as a means of 
liquidating a deceased partners oF 
stockholder’s interest, thereby leaving 
the future control in the hands of the 
survivors; or where the proceeds of the 
insurance is to be distributed according 
to prearranged plans. While the great- 
est volume of business insurance placed 
during the last ten years has been with 
corporations. the largest number of firms 
protected have been partnerships and 
small close corporations. cS 

Business insurance is just in its i- 
fancy. Business men are more wing 
to talk about their business and those 
things that will safeguard it than they 
are to talk about personal insurance. 
They are waiting for, and will listen to, 
the well informed’ man. Failure awaits 
the underwriter who attempts to s¢ 


business insurance in a haphazard man- 


ner, as it does the man canvassing for 
personal insurance in this way. Prep- 
aration and ¢arefully thought out pro- 
posals are necessary. 

It is said that ninety-five per cent of 
the firms. failing in both good and bad 
years had little or no credit. About 
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three per cent had good credit. The 
fact that over ninety per cent of those 
firms failing in good and bad years had 
had less than $5,000 capital leads us to 
the conclusion that the little fellow 
needs business insurance desperately. 
Too often do we think of the large 
corporation when thinking of where to 
go. The small concern needs our serv- 
ices more. Businesses are big or little, 
like men, and the $5,000 man should 
stick to the $5,000 business policy, while 
the $100,000 case man should be better 
able to handle, while the big business 
olicy. : 
Business mortality is large. It is about 
the same as the mortality of individuals 
at age 41. Few business men realize 
that the mortality is so high. It is said 
that seventy-six per cent of all busi- 
nesses in this country are in a dangerous 
condition continually. Anything, then 
that will stimulate credit and provide 
“ever ready” emergency cash is of inest- 
imable value. Business insurance is the 
answer. Bradstreet says, “It is practic- 
ally beyond doubt that Business Insur- 
ance strengthens the credit of the firms 
adopting it. The increased confidence it 
establishes is recognized in the mercan- 
tile community and is thus reflected in 
our report. All our reports call partic- 
ular attention to the presence of Bus- 


iness. Insurance and reflect that condi- 
tion in the subject’s’ rating.” Dun 
says, “Eighty per cent of business fail- 
ures are due to change of management; 
and death of responsible men cause 
more changes of management than any 
other factor.” 

Business has gone on as usual in 
countless cases where the proceeds of 
business insurance has enabled the sur- 
vivor to keep going. For many, many 
years the value of tangible property has 
been definitely recognized. Men can 
see and understand the value of a car, 
building, ship—all property values. A 
person also could understand just what 
loss would occur through the destruc- 
tion of such property. Business life 
values are equally important, in fact 
more so, and there is no other way for 
their replacement than through life in- 
surance. 

The salesman who hopes to succeed 
in a big way in selling business insur- 
ance must understand business, must 
study it, and particularly the one he is 
trying to protect. This form of protec- 
tion requires the skilled man to present 
it most effectively. A knowledge of 
finance, banking, economics, and kin- 
dred subjects will place you in a position 
where your appeal will be more inter- 
esting and gripping to the businéss man. 


Growth of Income Insurance 
By F. W. Heron 


It has been said that we Life Insur- 
ance men are fulfilling needs. To my 
mind there are two needs—one is Life 
Insurance and the other protection. We 
should fulfill both. The only reason we 
are not doing so is because we have 
not studied income insurance; we are 
not offering our clients all our company 
has to offer. 

It is generally stated that Life Insur- 
ance is protection against want and 
poverty. Not always, unless it is on the 
income plan. 

3y income insurance I mean policies 
payable in any number of installments, 
and life income when plan and amount 
justify. 

Of all the forms of policies brought 
out by life companies in America dur- 
ing the past twerty-yegars, the most 
popular have been those on the income 
plan. There has been a steadily increas- 
ing volume sold for years, and during 
the past five years the popularity of this 
form of protection has increased many- 
fold, and more so than any other plan 
yet devised. 

The greatest reason for this growth 
is that this policy best fulfills most 
human needs. The need for income 
exists with over ninety per cent of the 
beneficiaries of Life Insurance policies 
and the public is awakening to the fact 
that in no other way can this need be 
so well satisfied. 

The many forms of policies now avail- 
able on the income plan make it pos- 
sible for an individual to accomplish 
results that he could not secure other- 
wise. To build or create an estate that 
will be lost within a few years is not 
Satisfying, but through income insurance 
many estates can be safeguarded for al- 
most any number of years. 

Americans carry more Life Insurance 
than all other peoples combined. They 
are depending on the life companies for 
service in connection with their Life In- 
surance as never before; and while the 
growth of income insurance has trebled 
in the past year, this form of protection 
is still in its infancy. 

The many benefits of income insur- 
ance over lump sum payment are quickly 
understood by the buyer of the average 
Policy. The word “Income” has a charm 
and attraction all its own, and it is 
something that is understood in all 
languages. After all is said regarding all 
other forms of policies and investments, 
there is no substitute for “Income.” 
Regular incomes to dependents is not a 
new idea, but it is comparatively new in 
connection with Life Insurance policies. 


ties. In Europe, corporate, government, 
and personal annuities have been popu- 
lar for generations. They have kept 
estates intact and saved them from being 
wasted through extravagance and inex- 
perience. In these. days of many and 
complicated ways of spending and in- 
vesting money, it is curious how little 
we hear of the oldest, and for many 
purposes, the best investment in the 
world—an annuity. While a_ regular 
life policy is just the opposite of an 
annuity, it is now swinging about and 
attaching, at least partially, the annu- 
ity feature. 7 

Income insurance will grow more 
rapidly in the future than it has in the 
past. The men in the field, as well as 
the companies, are giving these policies 
and their presentation careful study; and 
this, together with the many advantages 
embodied in this form ot protection as 
conmipared with lump sum payment in- 
surance, means that tremendous volumes 
of income insurance will be written in 
the years ahead. : 

The income policy has many advan- 
tages. 
which entails no expense of administra- 
tion. It provides an income that can- 
not be lost through speculation. The 
payments are in a form familiar to the 
beneficiary. Through the operation of 
the income plan, families of small chil- 
dren can be held together, children can 
be educated, old people made independ- 
ent, and last but not least, mothers need 
not seek the workshop. The need for 
this form of protection has always ex- 
isted, will always exist; and therefore, 
the growth of Life Insurance on the in- 
come plan will be enormous as the public 
becomes more familiar with it and its 
practicability. j 

One of the largest life companies ad- 
vises that an investigation of its pay- 
ments to beneficiaries of policy proceeds 
in lump sums, proves that sixty-five per 
cent of those funds disappear within 
eighteen months. If this ratio holds true 
with other companies, then it is high 
time that both companies and agens 
seek to stimulate even more rapidly the 
growth of income insurance. Yes, I will 
go further—if the above figures are to 
be a guide, the companies should under- 
take a campaign through their agents 
to change the plan of settlement on 
most of the policies now in force. 

The American life companies are now 
paying to policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries over $1,150,000,000 each year. I 
do not know what percentage of this sum 
is payable on the income plan, but I 


The older forms of income were annui- presume not over one-tenth, leaving a 


It creates and leaves an estate 


balance of about $1,000,000,000 paid in 
lump sums. How much of this billion 
dollars paid last year is still in the hands 
of the beneficiaries? Allow your im- 
agination to go back ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years and see what it would mean 
today if but fifty per cent of the vast 
sums paid had been paid to the bene- 
ficiaries on the income plan, Try to 
think what the result would be if all 
policies written by all the life companies, 
wherein individual beneficiaries were 
named, were being paid in installments 
instead of lump sums. What a wonder- 
ful benefit to the communities and the 
nation, and what a tribute to Life Insur- 
ance! How can this great business of 
ours be given greater or better pub- 
licity? All press and newspaper adver- 
tising, now so strongly advocated, would 
be as nothing compared with what Life 
Insurance itself could do if properly sold 
—that is, sold on the income plan. 
This great, steadily increasing group 
of boosting beneficiaries would create a 
larger demand for Life Insurance than 
could be created in any other manner, 


and this great business would even more 
rapidly: come into its own; while on the 
other hand; I fear that when a lump 
sum of money is received by a bene- 
ficiary and lost, that at least a partial 
pessimist is created. 

Income polices satisfy and made per- 
manent friends. You never met a bene- 
ficiary receiving an income on a Life In- 
surance policy, who forgot the name of 
the company. 

I hope the day will come when the 
installment feature, now a part of every 
Life Insurance policy, is printed on the 
face of the policy rather than on the 
fourth page. Wes, I am expecting that 
some day in the not distant future, all 
policies in the sum of three thousand 
dollars or more, wherein an individual 
beneficiary is named, will be made pay- 
able only on the income plan. 

Income insurance is in its infancy. It 
is increasing more rapidly than any,other 
plan yet devised and when the bulk of 
the Life Insurance policies is on that 
plan, then and then only will the golden 
age of Life Insurance be reached. 


Improvement in Professional Ethics 
By C. E. Blosser 


Once upon a time, many years ago, 
a Presbyterian, walking down the street 
of a small town, saw a “Hardshelled 
Baptist” approaching on the same side 
of the street. The Presbyterian crossed 
to the other side. 

Once upon a time, a man in business 
was suspicious of his competitors; every 
move ‘that they made he interpreted as 
directed to thwart his efforts; he hated 
them. 

Once upon a time, Nations envied each 
other, and their dealings with each other 
were wholly for the purpose of gain to 
themselves. 

Then, once upon a time, a few Agents 
in the Life Insurance Business got to- 
gether in a certain town and formed 
themselves into a Life Underwriters’ 
Association for the purpose of studying 
their common problems. 

Today, all Professions and all Lines 
of Business have their Organizations, 
Associations and Clubs, where confer- 
ences are held for their mutual benefit 
and the benefit of their clients. 

Today, we have the Kiwanis, Rotary, 
and Lions Clubs, where competitors in 
business get together weekly at lunch- 
eon, forget entirely that they are com- 
petitors, and have for their single pur- 
pose the good of mankind. ; 

Today, we read of a Conference where 
men of all creeds have joined together 
and pledged themselves to a fund of 
a million dollars to be used to -help 
mankind without regard to race, color, 
or creed. 


Today, we hear the prediction of such 
a man as James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor, that the day is not far distant 
when employer and employee will think 
it just as senseless to fight in a strike 
or lock-out as for a board of directors 
to engage in a battle royal. 

Today, we have our Disarmament 
Conferences, where the Nations of 
the earth join on common ground for 
common good, j 

With a well-known Biscuit Company, 
I like to believe that “The World Is 
Growing Better.” 
~To my mind, the greatest contributing 
factor that has made this progress pos- 
sible has been a most simple thing— 
Acquaintance. 

When Jonathan K. Voshell was Pres- 
ident of the National Association, he 
wrote a fine article on this subject of 
“Improvements in Professional Ethics” 
under the title “Then and Now,” from 
which I should like to quote: 

“Then—Rebating was com- 
: mon; 
Now — It’s a crime. 
Then—Twisting was uni- 
versal; 
Now — It’s unlawful. 
. Then—Stealing agents was 
clever; 


Now — It’s a disgrace. 

Then— Misrepresentations 
were frequent’ 

Now — They are punishable 


by law. 
Then—Competition never 
ceased ; 
Now — Agents help one an- 
other.’ 


Upon approaching this subject, I did 
so on the theory that ninety-nine per 
cent of the tales we hear of rebating, 
twisting, - misrepresenting, are mere 
hearsay, mere bugaboo: So, to test this 
theory, I prepared a questionnaire de- 
signed to learn: (1) Of cases of actual 
personal experience; (2) How recent 
the experience, and (3) To give an op- 
portunity to refer to cases based on 
suspicion alone. Besides __rebating, 
twisting, and misrepresenting, I also in- 
quired as to treatment of brokers by 
the general agents of other companies 
than their own with whom they do bus- 
iness. Also, I inquired as to stealing 
agents. 


Tabulation of Replies to Questionnaires 


Questionnaires mailed ‘to Gen. 
selected lists, cover-*#ts- Agts. Total 
ing practically all of 
principal cities in U. 
S., about equally div- 
ided between agents 
and general agents.............. 3,000 
Also, correspondence 
with officials of com- 
panies, Commissioners 
and Superintendents 
of Insurance and Sec- 
retaries of National 
and Local Life Under- 
writers’ Associations. 
Replies received ..... 1,302 218 1,520 
Rebating—Actual, _ Per- 
sonal Knowledge— 
Recently (2 mos. to 
ot SEN area ae ag en 18 4 22 
“No knowledge of, or 
suspicion of rebating 


for several years” .. 490 72 562 
Twisting—Actual, Per- 

sonal Knowledge— 

Mecenthy: ihe. ec 23 3 26 


Misrepresenting— Ac- 

tual, Personal Know- 

ledge—Recently .... 15 2 17 
Stealing Agents — Ac- 

tual, Personal Know- 

ledge—Recently .... 22 ... 22 
Brokerage Business — 

Unfair Treatment on 

part of general agents 


of other ‘companies 
with whom business 
he PCO oe os aces sks eS 1 


(“Case of misunder- 
standing.”) 
All other comments un- 
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der this heading were 

of the highest praise. 

Rebating, Twisting, or Misrepresent- 
ing—“How recently have you had a case 
that gave you real concern?” Only elev- 
en stated that cases had given them 
any real concern. Many others ans- 
wered: “Forgot it long ago,” “Never 
worried me,” etc. 

I believe that the conditions are a 
thousand per cent better than they were 
years ago. There was a time when these 
evils were a bane to the Life Insurance 
man’s existence. Before the Armstrong 
Law, when many companies paid very 
high commissions, once a man was sold 
Life Insurance, he was afraid to buy for 
fear that he was not getting all that 
was coming to him in the way of a re- 
bate. Such a condition cheapened the 
business, and it never could have at- 
tained the magnitude to which it has 
grown, under such conditions. At that 
time, unless an agent was fully prepared 
to handle this rebate evil, he had little 
chance of writing much business. I re- 
member one time, I had written several 
cases in a small town where there were 
a number of wealthy men. One of my 
friends informed me that two flashily- 
dressed gentlemen from New York, rep- 
resenting themselves as “Executive 
Specials,” had come to town, and that 
they were going to take all of my busi- 
ness away from me. I had been talking 
to a banker, by the name of Black, who 
had promised to be examined that morn- 
ing. I called on him to make the ar- 
rangements, but Mr. Black said that he 
had decided not to take my policy. Upon 
pressing him, he admitted that the two 
gentlemen from New York had called 
on him and offered to give him 50 per 
cent off. I said to him: “Mr. Black, 
they told you that Mr. Brown (the most 
influential man of the town) took a 
policy, didn’t they?” (My friend had 
given me the full information). “Well, 
yes, they did,” he said. “Well, Mr. 
Black, do you know that in return for 
giving his full premium off, Mr. Brown 
gave them a list of names, including 
yours, with whom he told them he had 
influence? Now, if you want to help 
pay Mr. Brown’s premium——” “No, I 


don’t want to help pay his premium.” 


Johnny, give Mr. Blosser a check for 
this premium. and tell Judge Blank, that 
Executive Special, that I don’t want his 
policy.” 

Another Old-Timer was telling me an 
experience of his in selling a banker. 
The banker called him over the tele- 
phone and said: I have decided to take 
that policy, but of course I shall expect 
the usual 50 per cent off.” Old-Timer 
said to him: “Mr. Banker, you have 
free access to all the tellers’ cages, 
haven’t. you?” “Yes.” “Well, why 
don’t you walk in a cage when the teller 
is out and take a bundle of bills? No- 
body would ever suspect you.” “Wait 
a minute; what do you mean by talking 
like that over the telephone to me?” 
“Well, that is just what you are propos- 
ing to me.” “Come on over and get that 
application but don’t talk like that over 
these lines; you don’t know who might 
be listening.” 

I refer to these incidents in the hope 
of recalling to your memory of some 
‘experiences of your own, and that you 
will make a comparison with conditions 
of today. 

I should like to say here that the re- 
plies I received conveyed a tone of sin- 
cerity of an attempt to tell only the 
truth, without exaggeration. I was 
really surprised to learn that there is as 
much violation of the law as there seems 
to be but I think the result of this Ques- 
tionnaire bears out the belief that the 
proportion of men in the business who 
are wilful violators of the law is insig- 
nificant. 

What has brought about this change? 
If we can. analyze the causes, we shall 
know what we can do to make further 
improvement in professional ethics. As 
I said before, to my mind, the greatest 
single contributing factor. that has 


brought about this change is. “Acquaint- 
ance.” Most people are willing to play 
fair if they know .what is fair and their 


conscience has been kept properly tuned, 
but there are a few who must be made 
to play fair. So, we have Legislation, 
Education, and Acquaintance. ; 

In a condition where rebating, twist- 
ing, and misrepresenting were the rule, 
and one saw business slipping away to 
competitors who were promising impos- 
sible dividends and giving away 50 per 
cent to 100 per cent of the first prem- 
ium, there was a strong temptation to 
compete on the same terms. A few 
companies were far-sighted enough to 
realize that competition on-such terms 
could lead only to ultimate ruin, and 
were courageous enough t o take a stand 
for sound business principles as to costs. 
The first step necessary was to stabilize 
the business as to expenses, the prin- 
ciple being that all policyholders should 
be treated alike. Every purchaser of 
Life Insurance should have the assur- 
ance that he and every one else buying 
Life Insurance, must pay one hundred 
cents on the dollar.- Fortunately, the 
Armstrong Law helped most materially 
to solve that problem. It practically 
solves it as to the maximum cost be- 
tween companies, which was the root of 
this evil. The part that the Life Under- 
writers’ Association played here is a 
matter of history, but there are many 
side lights that would make interesting 
reading. 

A very great deal has been done in 
the way of education. It is not necess- 
ary for me to go into that, but there 
are one or two things to which I should 
like to call attention. The point that I 
wish to direct your attention to is the 
influence, or the moral persuasion of 
publicity, or public opinion. For ex- 
ample, we have in Ohio a Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, who, when he came 
into office, let it be known that it was 
his full purpose to prosecute the law. 
He made a number of addresses to the 
different local Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciations, which addresses had front-page 
space in the local, and other newspapers. 
I have had some correspondence with 
him in my attempt to get material for 
this report, and in one letter, under date 
of May 18, 1925, he writes: “We have 
been doing a great deal of building up 
of the agency forces, but not so much 
in Life Insurance because the law has 
not been sufficient authority heretofore. 
The new law will give us added power.” 
Not long ago, much publicity was given 
to activities of the Chicago Life Under- 
writers’ Association, which resulted, I 
understand, in practically correcting the 
evils there. We have been reading 
about the doings of the Boston Associa- 
tion. That Association has let it be 
known that they mean business, and I 
have no doubt they will accomplish their 
purpose. 

What I mean by “Acquaintance” is 
very beautifully expressed by Mr. Clin- 
ton F. Criswell, formerly the paid sec- 
retary of the Cleveland Association. He 
writes me: “The simplest suggestion for 
improving ethics is to build up the local 
Life Underwriters’ Association through 
a constructive program of practical 
service. The resulting good will is the 
best antidote for unfair competition. 
Agents who have learned to respect one 
another will generally be fair, and the 
Association is the logical meeting 
place.” - 

It is significant that in all the replies 
to the Questionnaire that I received 
from Cleveland, there are such expres- 
sions as, “We have no troubles of this 
kind here;’ “Everybody in the Life 
Insurance business here is fine;” etc. 

In the questionnaire, I asked for sug- 
gestions as to how, professional ethics 
might be further improved. The plan 
presented by the greatest number of 
replies is: “Get the general agents of 
all the companies to pledge themselves 
not to contract with a new man, unless, 
at the same time, he makes application 
for membership in the local Life Under- 
writers’ Assocation.” 

Some of the other suggestions are: 
“Get Home Offices to fire general 
agents who persist in contracting with 
misfits.” “Get rid of spotters.” “Get 
rid of one-case agents.” 
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Steam Boiler 
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Accident and Health 
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Prize Approach and Presentation 


(Continued from page 13) 
that kind of a man you want him to be. 

“Mr, Gilman, today, your son is well 
cared for, but what of tomorrow? 
Twenty years from now, what will hap- 
pen? Of course, your ambition is to 
give him the best possible training to fit 
him for his life work, but the lack of 
money because of business reverses, ill 
health, or death itself, might cheat him 
of his dues, and I am able to help you. 

“So, Mr. Gilman, meet these emerg- 
encies without fear. 

“First of all, your. wife should be 
guaranteed an income to maintain the 
home and keep your son under her pro- 
tection. During the formative period of 
public school, and high school years, it 
is important that he should have his 
mother’s care and sacred influence. In 
addition, I am sure you want your boy to 
have the benefits of a higher education, 


such training as is needed to fit him 
for life’s battle in the world of compe- 
tition, where only the strong survive. 
But, best of all, I am sure you want 
your boy to start with your shoulders, 
to begin where you left off. Your boy 
is just you, carrying on. Your life 
should be perpetuated in him. 

“He should be trained to take up 
your unfinished task and carry it to 
successful completion. It is good that 
I am able to help you guarantee the ful- 
fillment of those worthy purposes, by 
providing adequate life insurance. 

“Through that purpose and that means 
you will be able to give your boy the 
opportunity for service, for financial gain 
and for distinction among his fellow 
men. 

“You live for Sunny Boy. You would 
gladly die for him. Won’t you help 
him to live when you are gone?” 





Sedalia, Mo., Agent Writes 115 Apps. in 
One Day By Using Unique Methods 





Guy W. Peabody of Royal Union Life Started at Four o’Clock 
in the Morning; His Wife Called People on the Telephone 
Telling Them He Was Coming; Many Who Read About His 
Stunt Called Up and Asked That He See Them. 


Kansas City, Oct. 1—Enter another 
one of those world’s record production 
breakers who are becoming such fam- 
iliar figures in the life insurance busi- 
ness. The world’s champion, at this 
convention is Guy W. Peabody, of the 
‘Royal Union Life, of Sedalia, Mo., whose 
friends and his patron, William M. Culp, 
of the Royal Union “Life, were on hand 
with a bunch of press clippings from the 
Sedalia, Mo., newspapers to prove that 
Guy did on September 29 write in one 
day 115 applications. 


He started at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Who is up at that time? Why, 
the people on morning newspapers, of 
course; and so, the first man written 
was the managing editor of the paper. 


A most unique feature-of the drive was 
that Peabody’s wife called everybody on 
the telephone, beginning at just. before 
four o’clock to acquaint them with the 
fact that her husband was coming. 


Of course, a large part of the stunt was 
stage-managed and people were all ready 
to sign their names when Peobody 
showed up. But eredit must be given 
him for his careful wore of preparation. 
it 


Evidently, the people of Sedalia, Mo., 
will go a long way for a friend when they 
permit the wives of those in the insur- 
ance business to make their telephones 
ring in communion with the crowing of 
the first roosters in the cold, gray dawn 
of the morning. 

Peabody spent the forenoon in the 
business district of Sedalia and had 
landed more than 60 applications by 
noon. At noon he took an hour’s rest. 
As the afternoon wore on friends who 
read the story in an afternoon newspa-. 
per,called up his wife and asked that 
Peobody call on them. 

Sedalia, Mo., is a railroad shop center 
and there are a couple of thousand rail- 
road men there. Few of these, however, 
were written by Agent Peabody. 

The big question now is, Will this 
business stick? And Tue EAsTERN 
UNDERWRITER will write the Royal Union 
Life in a couple of years, also several 
other companies which have world’s 
production champions, and ask whether 
the business is still on the books. 

Mr. Peabody looks like a man of 
enough determination to keep in touch 
with those policyholders. 





Has There Been a 


Change in Control 


Of National Association Affairs? 





Certain Happenings, Notably the Election and Developments in 


Committees, Caused 


Comments in Lobbies; A Lot of Politics 


Has Been in Evidence, Say Committeemen; Younger Men, 
Unknown a Few Years Ago, Now to the Front. 


Kansas City, Oct. 1—Has there been a 
change in the control of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters? That 
question has been heard in the hotel 


lobbies frequently since the election on 
Wednesday mornirig, and since some de- 
velopments in the executive committee 
meeting. | 


The best way to answer that question - 
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Edward A. Woods 
Not to Retire 
From Activities 

Kansas City, Oct. 1—The report that 
Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, would 
retire from the program committee of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers after so many long years of re- 
markable service in finding new ideas to 
make these conventions interesting, is 
denied by those close to Mr. Woods. 

They say that an attempt is being 
made by his close associates to have him 
cut down on his work in various direc- 
tions. 

He has been a leader in Red Cross, 
tuberculosis and other philanthropic 
activities in Pittsburgh, as well as doing 
a lot of detail at conventions and ap- 
pearing on the platform at National As- 
sociation conventions to pep things up 
when the proceedings lagged. 





is to say that there has been a weaken- 
ing of influence formerly exercised by 
the war horses of the association. 
They continue in a number of very 
important positions, however. Younger 
men and some who were not prominent 
five years ago have come to the front 
and been recognized. Such is the evo- 


lution in all growing associations which 
have a wide appeal. 

Before this convention started there 
was nothing of very pertinent interest 
up, but later there certainly has been 
prominent in the proceedings a lot of 
politics outside of the convention hall 
proper, the committeemen say. 





Robert K. Eaton of John Hancock Mutual 


Gives Luncheon 


Kansas City, Oct. 1—A luncheon was 
given by Vice-President Robert K. 
Faton, of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life of Boston, to a score of that com- 
pany’s underwriters attending this con- 
vention. Among those at the table were 
some of the outstanding men in the 
business of life insurance, including the 
veteran Ernest Judson Clark, Baltimore, 
former president of the National Asso- 


ciation of Life Underwriters and chair- 
man of the publication committee; his 
nephew, Paul F. Clark, Boston, general 
agent of the John Hancock and vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters; and George Dog- 


to Company Leaders 


gett, president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Approved Life Insurance Schools. 

In discussing the National Association 
and what it means to life insurance com- 
Parlies, agents and the public, Mr. Eaton 
said: 

“There is inspiration and satisfaction 
in attending these conventions. The Na- 
tional Association is doing a splendid, 
wonderful work for the companies, for 
the institution of life insurance, for the 
public. 

“The inspiration, education, broaden- 
ing influences and selling ideas incident 
to attending upon the convention are 
invaluable and we are glad so many of 
our field men are able to attend the 
sessions.” 
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-Has a Novel Self 
Supervision Plan 


USED BY BOOKSTAVER AGENCY 





A Card System That Necessitates Agent 
Following up Policyhclders Ex- 
plained by General Agent 


Kansas City, Oct. 2—The Friday 
morning session of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters convention 
was in charge of Joseph D. Bookstaver, 
general agent of the Travelers in New 
York, all of the speakers being from 
New York City. In his introduction Mr. 
Bookstaver explained to the convention 
his unusually interesting card index 
system and took for his title, “Systema- 
tized Self Supervision.” With a correct 
system of self supervision there is no 
such thing as failure for an agent. It 
makes him practically his own boss. 

The Bookstaver cards are printed in 
various colors. They give all the facts 
necessary regarding prospects, type of 
insurance carried, lapsed policies, loans, 
surrenders and various other items. 

One interesting feature of Mr. Book- 
staver’s paper was his description of the 
valuable by-products of life insurance, 
telling how they can be properly and 
systematically utilized in the agent’s self- 
supervision. A few of the by-products 
are: 

Affidavit of lost policy; Assignments; 
Change of Address; Change of Bene- 
ficiary; Change of Mode of Payment; 





Change of Name; Checks; Grace 
Period ; Loans; Notes; Premium 
Notices; Premium Receipts; Reinstate- 
ment; Surrender. 


Discussing affidavit of lost policy or 
by-product “A” Mr. Bookstaver said: 

“An insured will make a request for a 
duplicate policy, the original policy hav- 
ing been misplaced or destroyed. Or- 
dinarily, the office would mail the affida- 
vit to be executed by the insured to the 
insured direct without any notice to the 
agent. We, while mailing the document 
to the insured, invariably forward to the 
agent a copy of the communication at 
the same time following him up with .our 
Systematized Self Supervision. method, 
the result being that we have forced the 
agent to get in touch with this insured 
to render him such service that he may 
need in connection with the obtaining 
of a duplicate policy, thereby creating 
an opportunity for the solicitor to be in 
touch with this insured. The solicitor, if 
he is wide awake, can take advantage of 
the opportunity and this contact, and as 
the circumstances apply in this instance, 
they apply in all the other instances 
enumerated. This is mentioned merely 
to illustrate how the opportunity can 
present itself in any one of these in- 
stances above cited if the soliciting agent 
is ‘on the job. 

“When all these instances are noted 
it would be well to illustrate how sales- 
men in other occupations are seeking an 
opportunity and are taking advantage 
of it when a customer enters their 
shops.” 

Mr. Bookstaver made the statement 
that almost 90%. of the life insurance 
sold to the policyholder who has or- 
iginally bought the policy is sold him 
by agents other than the one responsible 
in interesting him in the original: policy 
due to the fact that it is a constant cry 
on the part of the inexperienced agent 
or an agent who does not know how to 
systematize his work, for new prospects 
overlooking entirely the fact that. his 
best prospects are his clients who have 
evidenced «confidence in his ability by 
purchasing the first policy, and are 
therefore more apt ‘to favor him again, 
having already purchased the policy 
from the company he represented, there- 
fore, having confidence in the company, 
yet it is a known fact that this is not 
doue, the reason being the lack of Sys- 
tematized Self Supervision. 

Continuing, Mr. Bookstaver eatit' 

“At times, the statement is made by 
an underwriter (by the way, this state- 
ment is made only-as an excuse for his 
negligence and inability to cope with the 


situation for his own good) that if he 
kad an office with clerks that he would 
be able to accomplish as much as the 
big underwriter today who perhaps does 
employ clerks, but does such underwriter 
realize that in the earlier stages of this 
big underwriter he likewise did not have 
a clerk but did make certain that he 
systematized his work and supervised his 
time, thereby receiving the full benefit 
of the work of the generator by seeing 
that the proper wiring is connected to 
the battery and being constantly charged, 
and was able in time to employ the 
clerks. Today this big underwriter 





J. D. BOOKSTAVER 


charges his battery, what originally was 
his generator, by Systematized Self 
Supervision; today he charges his bat- 
tery from the file clerk, brought about 
only by his mental ability and capability 
to see that the infusion of one part of 
the mechanism to the other when being 
carried through has been properl in- 
sulated, to eliminate any possible leak 
of the juice. 


No Chance to Fail 


“With the system of self supervision, 
there is no such thing as failure in any 
shape, manner or form. At this point 
I cannot help but cite an incident in the 
insurance business. Commencing it on 
the basis of proper systematizing it and 
supervising himself, he had occasion to 


meet an individual who, also, at the same 
time entered the insurance business 
without any experience in office work 
and lacking that extreme mental ability 
that some of them think they must 
have, yet he was willing to persistently 
utilize his time from nine in the morning 
until five in the evening, satisfied that 
he was giving his service to his clients 
to the best of his ability and with this 
sincerity of purpose within two years 
after he started (by the way, this is 
about eighteen years ago) he showed a 
production of over $300,000 per year, and 
today he is nearing the million dollar 
mark. The best illustration of systema- 
tical work, supervising his own time and 
being persistent in his efforts to serve 
others—it’s like ‘spreading bread on the 
waters.’ 

“After all of the foregoing, we are 
coming down to the final material part 
that plays so great a part in bringing 
about the final result under Systematized 
Self Supervision. 

“1—The registration slips used by the 
office in duplicate with the color scheme 
for various purposes (which should be 
described as indicated on the copies and 
sheets attached hereto, these forms 
should be reproduced). 

“2-The perpetual diary, referring in 
this instance to the: card which covers 
almost every opportunity for an agent to 
keep track of occasions for further con- 
tact with his prospect or insured. _ 

“3—The soliciting card in connection 
with which there is no necessity of mak- 
ing any comments. 

“4 The little registration card with 
method providing for keeping proper 
record of the renewals, etc. 

“With all this material and parapher- 
nalia, the agent who properly uses his 
mentality and is willing to take ad- 
vantage of every minute of his time 
during the day with the aid of the Sys- 
tematized Self Supervision idea as. here 
described at the expense of a nominal 
sum can be his own laboratory, his own 
chemist, his own research worker. 
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expected. 


Admitted. Assets... 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 
Sixty-fifth Year 


Premiums received during the year 1924.. 
Payments to Policyholders and their Bene- 
in Death Claims, 
Dividends, etc..::....... 
Increase.in Assets........ 
Actual Mortality 62.4% of the seeeicitintt 


Insurance in Force....... 


Policy create with most liberal 
benefits and guarantees. 


For Agency Apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY. 


Second Vice President 
256 Broadway, New York . 


$8,003,453 


Endowments, 
6,321,524 
2,801,996 


cae ge cis 260,530,414 
51,457,218 
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Higher Dues Cause No 


Membership Losses 


CHANGE MADE IN SOME CITIEs 


Chairman E. B. Hamlin of Dues Com. 
mittee says Local Association Should 
Hold Important Place 


The importance to the National Asso- 
ciation movement that the local asso- 
ciations should hold an important place 
among organizations in their communi- 
ties and that in order to maintain their 
influence they must be prepared to render 
a service that cannot be supplied with- 
out adequate financing, was discussed by 
E. B. Hamlin, in his report as chairman 
of the committee on standardization of 
dues. This committee made a report 
in March and this one was supplemen- 
‘tary. Mr. Hamlin’s report follows: 

It is not possible at this time to give 
concrete information with reference to 
all the accomplishments of the com- 
mittee, but since that report was turned 
in a letter was addressed to every mem- 
ber of the National Association, setting 
forth the necessity of increasing the dues 
of members in local associations so as to 
make it possible for each local associa- 
tion to render such service to its mem- 
bers as would make the Association 
sought by every man selling life insur- 
ance. Furthermore, it was apparent that 
a local association that was on the par 
with other business organizations in the 
community in its activities would be the 
very best advertising medium for local 
life underwriters that could be devised. 
With this in view continued effort has 
been made by addressing letters to the 
presidents and secretaries of all associa- 
tions and to the companies urging co- 
operation to bring about the desired 
benefits. 

The machinery which has been put 
in motion is working effectively. When 
the idea of getting members to increase 
their dues was suggested it was thought 
by many to be a step against growth of 
the Association movement and some dis- 
couraged the attempt but a careful 
analysis of the situation convinced the 
management that an increase in dues 
with an increase in service to members 
was fundamental to the future success 
of the Association’s work. Up to date 
many associations have increased their 
dues and others contemplate doing so, 
recognizing the fact that to make an 
association worth while it must have 
financial support in keeping ‘with other 
trade organizations. | 

It was expected that-such an increase 
would cause a temporary loss in member- 
ship but I am “4 ‘to report that in- 
stead of oe we have an increase of 
nearly 500. We now have so many asso- 
ciations that are es examples of in- 
creased dues. and sed service that 
the doubtful 6 not hesitate to 
act at once,” 

Several adsociations have adopted the 
full-time secretary idea and others are 
considering it. In some instances asso- 
ciations are employing secretaries who 
are not life insurance men, but engaged 
in secretarial work, as part-time secre- 
taries, and I am convinted that we are 
on the road to greater things, and that 
the Association movement is growing 
co idly but will not reach its maximum 

ciency until all members of associa- 
es see the necessity of paying to the 
local associations sufficient dues to make 
the body useful to the members and a 
factor in its’ community. ~ 

The success of this work to date has 
been due to the splendid co-operation of 
the National Association’s officers and 
trustees, including Mr. Searle and Mr. 
Ensign who have assisted in carrying out 
‘this 'work in a most efficient manner. 
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Ways to Build Your 
Client’s Good Will 


LETTERS AS CONTACT MEDIUM 


Gerald A. Eubank Discusses Art of 
Using Routine Incidents to Solidify 
Mutual Relations 








Kansas City, Oct. 2—The maintenance 
of good will begins with the making of 
the sale, said Gerald A. Eubank, of Hart 
& Eubank, managers at New York for 
the Aetna Life, in discussing processes 
for establishing and maintaining good 
will of clients. When the sale is originally 
made, the agent must be gracious in his 
manner; he must give the client sub- 
stantial information that is accurate and 
dependable, both with reference to the 
ascertainment of his insurance needs, 
and with regard to the remedy which 
the agent is applying for their fulfill- 
ment 

It is not enough for the agent to fill 
the client’s needs properly. He must 
explain to the client the reasons why, 
so that the client will understand from 
the beginning, not only that the needs 
have been filled, but he must be con- 
vinced that they have been filled in the 
most adequate and proper manner by 
the agent. 

In the original sale the agent must 
handle all of the details promptly, for 
in no other vocation does time seem to 
enter as a more important factor. He 
must also handle the transaction with 
as little trouble to the client as possible. 
Not only must he be considerate of his 
client’s time, but he must also be con- 
siderate to the extent of endeavoring 
to keep the client from having to per- 
form an undue amount of thinking over 
the matter. Just as we instinctively 
appreciate the hotel or restaurant which 
lays before us a complete meal, without 
our having to devote much thought to 
its selection, so does the average client 
appreciate the services of the tactful 
and unofficious life underwriter, who 
works out all of the intricacies of the 
Life Insurance transaction and lays them 
before the client in their simplest form 
for his decision. 

The processes which we have men- 
tioned above constitute means of estab- 
lishing good wiil in the very oeginning, 
—the first and most important step in 
maintaining the good will of clients. 

The succeeding steps in maintaining 
good will consist of contacts with the 
client. These contacts may be made 
either by the agent, the general agency 
or the company, or by all three. 


Two Kinds of Contacts 


We usually confine our discussion ex- 
elusively to contacts by agents with their 
clients, said Mr. Eubank. These con- 
tacts may be had in either of two ways; 
through letters or through personal in- 
terviews. There are two types of letter 
contacts, those originating with the client 
and those initiated by the agent. Letters 
that originate with the client, usually 
either ask for information about their 
policies, or they call for the exercising 
of options or policy privileges, or they 
make complaints. 

These letters should not be handled in 
a stereotyped, hackneyed fashion by some 
clerk in the office, but the agent should 
have them referred to him, and he should 
put a personal touch into the handling 
of the client’s insurance affairs. 

The client’s letters may seem to re- 
quire only routine treatment, but every 
such letter is an opportunity for cement- 
ing good will by the granting of super- 
Service to the. policyholder. 

Letters originating with the agent, 
which are directed to the client may be 
gtouped into three classes. Those in 
which the agent solicits new business 
from the client; those of congratulatory 


character, and those in which service 


information is given. eee 
The agent should take care in soliciting 
new business not to hound the client, or 


. portant. 


deluged with letters to the extent that 
he might wish he had never taken a 
policy in the first instance. Perhaps 
soliciting letters. should be more spar- 
ingly sent to old policyholders than 
letters giving information about new in- 
surance developments, taxation matters, 
beneficiary suggestions and the like. 
Those that we group under the head- 
ing of service information, said Mr. 
Eubank, as well as congratulatory 
letters, having to do with such events in 
the client’s life, as promotions, additions 
to his family, birthday greetings, etc., 
the agent~should avoid offensiveness, 
bombast and insincerity. The other 
method of contact is through personal 
interviews with the policyholder. It is 











GERALD A. EUBANK 


a good rule in the maintenance of good 
will among clients for the agent to call 
on every client not less than twice every 
year. The timing of these calls is im- 
He should see him on his birth- 
day, and this should be distinctly a per- 
sonal call, having no reference to busi- 
ness. He should simply congratulate 
him on the attainment of his birthday, 
and do it in a manner that will convince 
the client that he really has a personal 
interest in him and that the use of the 
birthday is in no sense for the purpose 
of solicitation, but that the call is per- 
sonal entirely. The agent should not 
discuss insurance unless the client him- 
self initiates the subject. 

The other time for calling on the pros- 
pect should be a few days before his 
change of age. This should be distinctly 
a business call, and insurance should be 
solicited through the medium of advising 
the client of the increase in the future 
cost of his insurance unless application 
is made at his younger age. 

The dissatisfied client, instead of being 
a liability should be considered by the 
alert underwriter as an opportunity of 
furthering good will. If the dissatisfied 
client presents a situation in which you 
or your company is wrong, the agent 
should admit it and take steps to have 
the wrong rectified. The dissatisfied 
client is the psychological condition of 
expecting to be resisted, and you take 
the wind out of his sails if you admit 
the wrong if there is one. 

If you or the company are right, and 
the client is wrong, the agent should 
tactfully, but firmly, demonstrate to the 
client the true situation, and with firm- 
ness maintain that position. An explana- 
tion giving the facts frankly and grac- 


iously will, in most cases, bring the client 


to a reasonable attitude. By adroit 
handling ail dissatisfied customers may 
be changed into boosters. 

The agent should take a pride in trans- 


busine } _.. forming clients who_are in this frame of - 
take -him-teel that he -is--going- to- be--- mind-into-the oppositestate of mid. 


Purchasing Partner’s 
Share At His Death 


ADVANTAGES IN CASH PAYMENT 





F. J. Withington Gets Problem Before 
Clients by Suggesting Partner’s 
Wife as Future Partner 


Kansas City,’ Oct. 1—Partnerships 
generally have an agreement whereby 
the surviving partner has the first right 
to buy the interest of the other at his 
death, said Farley J. Withington, mana- 
ger at Rochester, N. Y., for the Mutual 
Life in discussing partnership insurance. 
This protects the surviving partner 
against an undesirable partner, but it 
gives no protection to the family of the 
deceased partner as far as his interest in 
the business is concerned. Of course 
each partner might carry personally all 
the insurance he could in favor of his 
family, and charge off his interest in the 
business as a factor in the support of 
his family when he is gone. This method 
is one-sided, however, as it does not pro- 
tect himself in the conduct of the busi- 
ness if his partner dies first. 


The real solution of the problem either 
as the survivor or as the deceased is an 
agreement whereby, automatically, at the 
death of either partner, the survivor 
comes into possession of the interest of 
the deceased member, and the family 
of the deceased member receives in cash 
the full value of its interest. This may 
be the book value, or an arbitrary value. 
A minimum price may be established, 
and if the book value is greater than 
the minimum price, then the surviving 
partner may be given a certain amount 
of time in which to pay the balance. A 
sufficient amount of Life Insurance 
should -be carried by the partners to 
meet this minimum value at the time of 
death. 


This is the only sure way of preserv- 
ing the life of the partnership, and at the 
same time assuring to the family of the 
deceased the full value of its interest in 
the business, said Mr. Withington. 

The only situation that offers any 
difficulties is that where one of the 
partners has a son who is old enough 
to carry on, and to whom his father 
wishes to leave his share in the business 
at his death. The ideal situation, for 
the agreement and for the Life Insur- 
ance, is a partnership where the partners 
in the business have families, but have 
no boys who are old enough to come 
into, and carry on the business of their 
fathers. 

The hazards involved in the case of 
the partnership, are even more real than 
in the case of a close corporation, be- 
cause the partnership is dissolved at the 
death of either partner, and the surviving 
partner must either buy the interest of 
the deceased member, take in the wife 
of the deceased member as a partner, or 
go out of business. It may bé brought 
home to the one with whom you are 
talking in your approach, most vividly, 
by asking him, if, in the event of the 
death of his partner, he would want to 
take his partner’s wife as a partner in 
the business. He will invariably say no, 
very emphatically. On the other hand, 
if he should die first, would he want his 
wife to depend for support upon his 
partner? He will just as promptly, as 
in the first instance, say no. Having 
shown him the problem which he faces 
you are in a position to suggest to him 
its solution, either as the survivor, or as 
the deceased. 

The agreement should be drawn by 
an attorney, but Mr. Withington has 
forms of agreement which have been 
used, and which he furnishes if re- 
quested. The partners may» make the 
insurance payable to each other, or it 
may ‘be made payable to the company. 
In the latter case it increases the value 
of the interest of the deceased which 
the survivor must purchase. 

He believes that the simplest method 
is to make the insurance payable to the 





_wives_of the insured, so that with such. 
~a -agreenrent~ as “he ~outlines, -the 


Perpetual Christmas 
Gifts’ Strong Appeal 


IT AVOIDS MANY OBJECTIONS 





J. W. Edgerton’s: Favorite Approach 
Stirs Strong Emotional Desire in 
All Members of Family 





Kansas City, Oct. 1—“In preparing 
my canvass for the perpetual Christmas 
gift type of coverage,” said James W. 
Edgerton, general agent at Trenton, 
N. J., for the Provident Mutual, “and I 
might say in passing that it is perhaps 
my favorite type, that of a check to 
come at Christmas time as long as our 
loved ones are dependent, I invariably 
appeal to that sweetest, tenderest emo- 
tion of the human heart—memory of 
parental and family devotion and oft- 
times sacrifice. We all recognize and 
pay tribute to that primal urge in man 
that prompts him to perpetuate his 
memory by deeds of valor, by achieve- 
ment and by sacrifice or devotion. Of 
no gift can it more truly be said than of 
a perpetual Christmas check, that it is 
twice blessed, blessing richly him that 
gives and those who receive it. 

“The mind of my client will follow 
my suggestive prompting and turn 
tenderly to the memory of the efforts 
his own parents made to provide for 
him temporally and spiritually and to 
the sacrifices and perchance privations 
his wife has cheerfully undergone for 
his advancement. His imagination, aided 
by our suggestion, conjures up visions of 
the things he would do for his family. 
Again comes memory bringing before 
him the dreams he has had for their 
comfort and their achievement.” 

He has provided perhaps, or does now, 
for their education but has overlooked 
this one act of such fine sentiment. This 
opportunity to unfailingly send a mes- 
sage to them each year from that far 
off abode of which we know so little 
but which he instinctively knows will be 
more sweet if this be done. And at no 
time are these dreams so compelling and 
so tender as at the Christmas Season 
when all Christendom feels and wel- 
comes the hallowing influence of the 
memory of the Supreme Sacrifice of all 
the ages. What then can‘be more sym- 
bolic in the finite measure of his ability 
to give, than to provide for a perpetual 
Christmas gift to come from him in the 
Great Beyond as long as his wife shall 
live and at least until the children have 
come to maturity and, looking back 
through their own experience, which will 
be like unto his own, can realize the 
wealth of his love and devotion and hold 
his memory forever sacred. 

He knows when he is gone their 
Christmas must be sad enough dt best, 
but what man will not recoil from the 
thought of allowing the possibility of 
their loneliness and grief being more 
poignant by the lack of the cheer and 
joy his gifts have always brought them. 

The too ever-ready excuse of “Talking 
it over with the wife” doesn’t so readily 
inject itself into the canvass to stall off 
decision. The whole setting is propi- 
tious, the generous compelling spirit of 
the season, the welling heart-tenderness 
toward the loved ones for whose welfare 
he strives, prompt him to take quick 
advantage of a way he had never real- 
ized—of having each year a check come 
from him through a perpetual source 
to bring joy and gladness and awaken 
anew the memory of Dad’s thoughtful 
care. And the widow instead of coming 
to the churchyard to read on the cold 
marble of his good deeds, will in the 
warmth and comfort that he has pro- 
vided turn misty eyes to retrospection 
and murmur, “The thought of our past 
years in me doth. breed perpetual bene- 
diction.” 








viving partner or partners automatically 
acquire the interest of the deceased 
partner; and the wife is relieved of ali 
anxiety and trouble which would other- 
wise result in determining the value of 


_ her husband’s interest as a means of 
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October 13th, 1925, marks the fiftieth milestone in our c 
journey to increasing service and accomplishments. 2 
‘ 

We look back over the road we have traveled in grateful i 
remembrance that the early experiences and difficulties : 
encountered by all pioneers, instilled John Fairfield Dryden, “ ne 
the late president and founder, and his little band of stead- - 
fast associates with that faith which alone can move moun- : 
tains, and which gave them an ever widening vision of the . 
opportunities of tomorrow. ' 


The hopes and aims of years have been fulfilled. Today 
the name Prudential is well and favorably known not only 
throughout its field of operations, but its reputation for . Beat 
promptness and fair dealing has reached even to the far 
flung corners of the civilized world. 


We look forward to ever increasing usefulness and in the 
years to come, as in the past, shall earnestly devote our- 
selves to the pursuance of a business which ranks with the 
highest professions, and exemplifies the true spirit of 
humanity, supplying protection and comfort to widows 
and orphans, and easing the burdens of the aged. 

















“Pleas’d to look forward, pleas’d to look behind 
And count each birthday with a grateful mind.” 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD HOME OFFICE: NEWARK 
President New Jersey 
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Urge Underwriters To 
Cultivate Trust Cos. 


ADVANTAGES IN COOPERATION 


Edward A. Woods Tells of Important 
Mutual Interests of Insurance and 
These Institutions 





In discussing the mutual interests of 
life underwriters and trust companies, as 
chairman of the association’s committee 
on co-operation with trust companies, 
Edward A. Woods urged that life under- 
writers acquaint themselves more thor- 
oughly with the functions of these finan- 
cial institutions. Referring to advertis- 
ing, he said that it would not be sur- 
prising to those most in touch with the 
trust company advertising of life insur- 
ance to learn that the total ameunt spent 
in the past year by trust companies in 
advertising life insurance was equal to 
the total sum paid out by life insurance 
companies to advertise their own busi- 
ness. Some of the features of Mr. 
Woods’ address follow: : 

Remarkable progress has been made 
during the past year in the cooperative 
movement between trust companies and 
life underwriters. The work of your 
committee has been carried on hand in 
hand with a similar committee appointed 
by the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association. These 
committees have sponsored varied lines 
of activity in the promotion of the idea 
of co-operation, holding separate or joint 
meetings of life underwriters and trust 
company Officials throughout the coun- 
try, encouraging trust companies and 
life insurance companies to advertise the 
advantages of the services of each other 
and educating trust officers and life un- 
derwriters how to co-operate intelli- 
gently to their mutual advantage. The 
closely co-ordinated activities of these 
two committees have been of the great- 
est value to both trust companies and 
life insurance companies in placing the 
advantages of each so prominently be- 
fore the public in so short a time. 


Importance of Trust Companies 


_ Trust companies are among the most 
important financial institutions of the 
country and their influence in the com- 
munity is a powerful one. Their growth 
in the last decade has been little short 
of phenomenal, showing an increase of 
41%—from 1,812 companies in 1914 to 2,- 
562 companies in 1924. ‘In this same pe- 
riod their combined resources tripled, 
from $5,924,979,890 to $16,025,502,275. If 
their total resources alone are consid- 
ered, they rank next to railroads and na- 
tional banks. However, if to their re- 
sources were added those of the 1,700 
national banks and the 400 state banks 
having trust powers, those of banks own- 

_ Ing, owned by or affiliated with trust 
companies and, finally, the funds held in 
trust by these institutions having fidu- 
Clary powers, their aggregate sum would 
exceed by many billions any financial in- 
terest of the country. 

The importance to life underwriters in 
securing the good will and co-operation 
of these powerful institutions in urging 
the carrying of more life insurance can- 
not be overestimated. The following 
typical services performed by trust com- 
panies indicate how closely they enter 
into the economic life of the people 
of the country. 

. They act as executors, administra- 
tors, guardians and trustees. 

_ 2. They are banks of deposit for check- 
ing and savings accounts. 

3. They buy, sell and rent real estate. 

4. They market sound securities. 

5. They rent safe deposit boxes. 

6. They give all kinds of confidential, 
financial personal advice. 

These are but few of their functions 
Particularly of interest to life under- 
writers. Some trust companies have 
numerous other functions that do not 
immediately affect the underwriter but 





EDWARD A. WOODS 


do give the trust company standing in 
the community. 

It is interesting to note that some of 
the largest trust companies of the United 
States began as life insurance and trust 
companies, later separating into two dis- 
tinct businesses, thus showing an early 
recognition of the fact that there is a 
close relationship existing between the 
creation of estates and the conservation 
of them. However, it is significant that 
these institutions separated the two 
branches of their business, and elected 
to follow éither the life insurance or the 
trust business, but not both. There are 
certain technicalities peculiar to each 
which necessitate the best thought and 
management to insure success to either 
business, and it has been proved by ex- 
perience that both businesses’ succeed 
best when carried on under separate 
management. It is very important that 
both trust officers and life underwriters 
realize that each institution serves its 
own purpose without in any way jeopar- 
dizing the interests of the other and that 
only by their hearty co-operation can 
the greatest possibilities be achieved. 
After all, the ultimate aim of all life 
insurance and trust men should be the 
sound, economic progress of. clients 
and their families. 

Trust companies are vitally interested 
in the institution of ‘life insurance for 
three chief reasons: 

1. Life insurance creates estates, and 
the principal business of trust compan- 
ies is to act as executors or administra- 
tors of estates. The more life insurance 
that is left by decédents, the more es- 
tates there will be for trust companies 
to handle. The more potential estates 
are augmented by the addition of life 
insurance placed upon clients, the 
larger the estates will be which trust 
companies administer. 

2. Life insurance furnishes cash to the 
executor or administrator of the estate 
immediately upon the death of the in- 
sured, thus assisting in its being settled 
quickly and economically. 


3. Life insurance prevents undue 
shrinkage in many estates by supplying 
the cash necessary to cover debts, ad- 
ministration expenses and taxes incident 
to the settlement of estates. Many 
times where there is little or no life 
insurance payable to an estate, cash 
must be raised by the sale of assets and 
these often bring far below their value 
in a forced sale. Life insurance proceeds 


- prevent this. double depletion of -estates 


> 


and save the administering trust com- 
pany officers the embarrassment of in- 
forming clamoring heirs that there is no 
cash available in the estate to meet their 
immediate necessities. 

There are also a number of minor ad- 
vantages that accrue to trust companies 
indirectly from the co-operation of their 
officers with life underwriters. Both 
trust and life insurance companies are 
conservative ‘institutions interested in 
thrift and prosperity. In the various 
services that trust companies render, 
they are the natural allies of the 65,- 
000,000 policyholders who are cultivating 
habits of thrift by systematic life in- 
surance programs. These policyholders 
are certainly potential clients of trust 
companies in their many departments. 


Advantages of Co-operation to Under- 
writers Bae 

Intelligent underwriters cannot help 

but write more business through intelli- 

gently co-operating with local trust 

companies, with whose functions they 


have familiarized themselves and with . 


whese officers they have consulted. Un- 
derwriters who take the initiative in 
urging trust company administration of 
their clients’ estates gain a ready wel- 
come and hearty co-operation of trust 
institutions to which they direct busi- 
ness. 

The second advantage that life under- 
writers secure through this valuable co- 
operation is a certain prestige which 
stamps them as: sound, professional men 
and citizens of standing in their com- 
munities. This is certainly a coveted 
advantage and one that will result in 
material as well as intangible rewards. 

Underwriters must realize that life 
insurance companies are limited in act- 
ing as trustees. They can exercise no 
discretion in the disbursing of funds, 
which is vitally necessary in numberless 
cases in which life insurance is left by 
decedents in the 3,065 counties of the 
United States. To supplement the bene- 
fits of life insurance the experience and 
discretion of trained and experienced 
executors is necessary. These the under- 
writer has in trust company officers 
and it is his duty to conserve the in- 
sured’s estate by having them admin- 
ister it. 


R 





dations of the Committee 


For furtherance of this co-operative 
movement your committee respectfully 
but urgently recommends: 

1. That life underwriters acquaint 
themselves more thoroughly with the 
functions of trust companies in order 
that they may place clearly before their 
prospects the advantages of the services 
that trust companies offer, especially 
with regard to adequate life insurance 
as a material aid in: the administration 
of their estates. Life underwriters can 
co-operate intelligently only after they 
thoroughly understand trust company 
services, which knowledge comes only 
by constantly referring prospects to trust 
companies. This will naturally excite 
a larger measure of interest on the part 
of such companies which will exert their 
influence on clients to make adequate 
insurance provision for the needs of 
their estates. Life underwriters being 
the highest type of salesmen should be- 
gin the movement. It is the surest way 
to promote their own interests. 


2. That life underwriters throughout 
the country be urged to secure from 
local trust companies data similar to 
that contained in charts, showing the 
gross and net amounts of estates and 
the cash left in them. These records 
of estates should be entered on a form, 
and a copy should be sent to the chair- 
man of your committee. This data 
would greatly augment the value of the 
charts that have been prepared by your 
committee and the copies retained by 
the trust officers and the underwriters 
will convince them more positively than 
any general, nation-wide figures possibly 
could of the value of life insurance in 
the settlement of estates. 


3. That life’ underwriters throughout 


the entire country be urged to inter- 
view the Clerk of Courts, Register of 
Wills, or whatever the official in charge 
of the Probate Court records may be 
called, and request data similar to that 
to be secured from trust companies, as 
mentioned above. This information, too, 
should be entered on Form 1 and a copy 
sent to the chairman of your commit- 
tee. The local information secured will 
in most cases enlist the active interest 
of the county official who has:the ear 
of the courts. The public can be more 
enlightened and will appreciate the ur- 
gent need of adequate life insurance be- 
ing provided to help settle estates eco- 
nomically. Such a letter as the one 
voluntarily offered by Joseph N. Mack- 
rell, Register of Wills of Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvannia (copied as part 
of this report in the Appendix) might 
be secured from nearly every other 
proper official in the 3,065 counties of the 
United States. Copies of such letters 
received by underwriters should be sent 
to the Chairman of your committee. 

It is obvious that the endeavor to pro- 
mote the co-operation of these two great 
institutions involves the exercise of the 
judgment all salesmen should possess, 
particularly the seeking out and enlarge- 
ment of points where the institutions can 
and should co-operate. There have been 
some cases of unfounded fear on the 
part of one institution that the other 
would obtain some undue advantage with 
the usual results that obtain where a feel- 
ing of suspicion has been prevalent—the 
movement of such inestimable value to 
life underwriters has been retarded. 
Underwriters do not sell policies by an- 
tagonizing prospects nor will they get 
the full benefit of co-operation with 
trust officers if there is fear, real or 
imaginary, that the trust companies will 
gain some unearned advantage. Friends 
and customers are made by seeking 
them, by multiplying the points of con- 
tact with them and not by enlarging 
upon differences. 

It is true that there are a number of 
functions of trust companies that are 
of little or no interest to life insurance 
companies, such as the right to act as 
transfer agents, as registrars of stocks 
and bonds, as rentors of safe deposit 
boxes, as banks of deposit, and so on. 
However, there are functions of life 
insurance companies that trust companies 
cannot perform. The outstanding fact 
that life underwriters and trust officers 
should thoroughly understand is that the 
chief business of life insurance com- 
panies is to create estiates—and this 
trust companies cannot do. 

The first life insurance policy in al- 
most every insurance program obvi-~ 
ously should be to pay debts, funeral 
expenses and taxes, especially the latter 
in large estates. Such provision is 
vitally important to executors of estates 
which, in the vast majority of cases, 
should be trust companies. 

In many cases a life income policy 
or plan of leaving the proceeds of a 
death claim on deposit with the life 
insurance company is, perhaps, the most 
effective way of serving a policyholder 
and his dependents, whose interests all 
honest and sincere life insurance and 
trust officials must keep foremost in 
mind. However, there is a vast field of 
co-operation open to the members of 
both institutions. In numberless cases 
life insurance companies cannot act as 
executors or administrators of estates. 
Their powers as trustees are also limited 
by the insurance contract. They cannot 
exercise the discretion which is so neces- 
sary in the case of countless estates 
left. annually throughout the United 
States. Also, the laws of the various 
states differ, the practices of probate 
courts vary from jurisdiction to juris- 
diction and, often, change from year 
to year. In other words, the adminis- 
tration of estates is a local matter best 
performed by organizations and residents 
of that particular locality—hence, by 
trust companies and their officers. The 
provision of estates is a national matter 
and is naturally served by life insurance 
companies. 

(Continued on page 23) F 
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President Clegg Discusses Problems 


(Continued from page 6) 


operation of trust companies which are 
investing thousands of dollars in pub- 
licity advocating the purchase of life 
insurance. We should work more en- 
thusiastically with these trust companies 
in helping to conserve and keep intact 
the estates created by life insurance and 
otherwise. It is thought by some that 
while our aim and efforts should be to 
create estates by life insurance, we 
should pass on to the trust companies 
the responsibility of preserving the prin- 
cipal thereof and distributing the income 
therefrom. We should by all means urge 
our clients to make wills, and leave their - 
property in trust with trust companies. 


Director in U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


Legal reserve life insurance companies 
have not been sufficiently united co- 
operatively as an institution, therefore 
life insurance has not been adequately 
represented in our national business or- 
ganizations, especially the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Your 
Association took the initiative and the 
most active part in working for the 
election of Mr. Walton L. Crocker, 
President of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, to the direc- 
torate of that body. A sectional agree- 
ment existing prior to Mr. Crocker’s 
candidacy having been announced, took 
from him the few additional votes neces- 
sary for his selection. Next year, how- 
ever, we should be represented by a 
director on the National Board without 
fail and we should bend every effort to- 
wards that accomplishment. 


Give Members Educational Service 


Your trustees after mature considera- 
tion, instead of having prepared our own 
Educational Course, have been very for- 
tunate in obtaining the Educational 
Service Course, of the Insurance Re- 
search and Review Company of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, whereby members of 
your Association may obtain this ser- 
vice for the very low fee of $12.75, the 
regular fee being $33.00. While your 
Association will receive some small in- 
come from this agreement, the real ad- 
vantage is in extending educational help 
to our members who cannot avail them- 
selves of instruction in the resident 
courses in colleges, schools, or Y. M. 
C. A.’s. The response already indicates 
a wide interest. We hope members will 
avail themselves of this opportunity and 
that our companies, instead of going to 
the trouble and expense of preparing 
their own courses, will purchase the 
R. & R. Service and urge their general 
agents and underwriters also to do so. 


Sesqui-Centennial Insurance Exhibit 


An exceptional opportunity to present 
legal reserve life insurance to our own 
people and also foreign péoples is offered 
us through the Social Economy division 
of the Sesqui-Centennial, an interna- 
tional exposition to set forth the progress 
during the one hundred and fifty years 
of American Independence in our Arts, 
Sciences and Industries. Several com- 
panies had already secured space for 
which they paid at the rate of $5.00 per 
square foot, when the idea of a co-opera- 
tive, educational exhibit was conceived. 


Project Receives Encouragement 


After I had personally consulted the 
Presidents of the Metropolitan, Pruden- 
tial, New York Life, Mutual of New 
York, Equitable, Aetna, Penn Mutual, 


Massachusetts Mutual, New England 
Mutual, Provident, State Mutual, 
Phoenix, Connecticut General, John 


Hancock, Fidelity, Columbian National, 
Philadelphia, Girard, and Vice-Presidents 
of the Travelers, Mutual Benefit and 
Connecticut Mutual, all of whom reacted 
favorably to the big idea, it was deemed 
advisable to make an effort to secure. the 
cooperation of all companies on a pro- 
rated basis. Up to the date of. this. re- 
port a very generous and hearty response 
has been received. All of our far-seeing 


officials will appreciate its advantages, I 
believe, when they have given careful 
consideration to the benefits which are 
sure to result therefrom according to the 
activities of their agency forces in the 
communities from which come the ‘visi- 
tors to the exposition, and the very mod- 
erate investment each company is called 
upon to make. 


Educate People and Reduce Cost of 


Insurance 


By keeping this as a purely Educa- 
tional effort we shall be granted a free 
site adequate for a worthwhile exhibit. 
To have all companies represented is 
our hope, and to properly plan and con- 
trol the exhibit it is proposed to have a 
committee composed of representatives 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, the American Life Conven- 
tion and the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, take charge of all matters 
relating thereto. 

Up to this time, competition has been 
neither very beneficial nor economical 
to the insuring public. I sincerely hope 
that this exhibit may be the. beginning 
of a closer relationship between the of- 
ficiais of our various companies, with the 
result that the Institution of Legal Re- 
serve Life Insurance will enter upon a 
new era and make greater progress in 
better service and at a reduced cost, to 
the insuring public than was ever 
thought possible. 


Future Means Fewer Underwriters but 
Better 


By co-operation and not competition 
on the part of officials of our companies 
I believe we shall grow better and 
greater. Emphasis must continually be 
placed upon personal development. In- 
finitesimal differences in rates, terms, 
conditions and values result from admin- 


Pays Agents’ Expenses 
To Nat’l Convention 


SUGGESTS. WIDER USE OF. PLAN 





Paul F. Clark Says it Pays His Agency; 
Locals Might Also Bear Delegates’ 
Expenses 


Kansas City, Sept. 28—A suggestion 
that the larger agencies adopt a plan of 
sending their leading producers to the 
National Association convention and pay 
their expenses, was made by Paul F. 
Clark, Boston general agent, second vice- 
president of the National Association, in 
presenting. plans for increasing repre- 
sentation at the ‘annual conventions. 
Other means of enlarging the represen- 








istrative ability, principally financial, 
selective, actuarial: Our executives as 
well aS our underwriters should be 
trained. Fewer forms of insurance but 


better ones, fewer underwriters, but 
more of character and ability, will mean 
greater efficiency in placing insurance 
properly and greater conservation by 
prolonging the life of insurance in force. 
Education willbe our strength, and the 
sooner the public is better informed and 
more conscientiously treated, the greater 
the strides in adequately protecting its 
life values. 

In closing the report of this fourteen 
months’ administration. I want you to 
know of my appreciation of your for- 
bearance and my gratitude for all of 
your kindnesses. For my successor, I ask 
the same hearty cooperation you have 
accorded me, in the hope that the next 
administration will accomplish greater 
results for you and for the Institution of 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance. 





FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 
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Do You Know That: 


1. This Company has been selected by the 
Chicago Daily Tribune, the Kansas City Star, 
the Denver Post, the St. Louis Post Dispatch, 
the St. Paul Daily News, the Atlanta Journal 
and many other reputable newspapers to pro- 


2. This Company issues life insurance on the 


3. This Company has over one million policy- 
holders, all potential prospects for additional 
insurance and will furnish leads to representa- 
tives in certain territory? = 
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tation he suggested were that local asso- 
ciations not now regularly represented 
pay the expenses of sending one or more 
delegates, saying that it would pay them 
well in new ideas gathered; another sug- 
gested was that companies send some 
of their leading agents. 


Have Small Representation 


“T have been interested in this matter 
to such an extent that I made it a point 
to inquire as to what sort of representa- 
tion is found at the national conventions 
of various trade bodies, labor organ- 
izations, etc., and found that representa- 
tion from the local units runs from 75 
per cent. to 96 per cent.,” said Mr. Clark, 
“Tn our own National Conventions, we 
will probably be fortunate in having 
this year, for example, forty or fifty 
different local Associations represented 
out of a total of 165, in fact the aver- 
age representation of our local Asso- 
ciations at» National Conventions has 
probably not run in excess of 25 per 
cent. or 30 per cent.” 

In most other organizations it will 
be found, he said, that the delegate 





PAUL F. CLARK 


from the local association to the national 
convention is sent at the expense of the 
local, which plan has been urged on many 
occasions, but there are few, if. any, 
delegates who have been sent at the ex- 
pense of their local Association. | 

“Isn’t the trouble, in part, a resultant 
of the small dues which have been col- 
lected by our local Association from its 
meimbership?” asked Mr. Clark. “There 
is no better argument for an increase 
in dues at this time than that such an 
increase would probably justify sending 
a representative to all National Conven- 
tions who would bring back the best 
material offered there. I hope that the 
Associations in taking up the matter of 
increasing their dues will allow for such 
an expenditure. : 

“The second means of representation, 
before mentioned, namely that from the 
larger agencies, is one which I think 
should receive special attention at this 
time. We have tried this plan in our 
own organization, and if you will pardon 
me for alluding to our personal experfi- 
ence, I will tell you how it has worked 
out with us. This is the third National 
Convention to which delegates have been 
sent at the expense of our agency and 
I doubt whether any investment we have 
ever made has yielded a better return. 
We have tried various methods of selec- 
tion, in all cases based on a contest but 
I think the one used this year will be 
permanent. 

“Two separate contests were arranged 
for our two poorest business montis, 
namely July and August, and for each 
of these months every member of the 
organization was given a monthly quota, 
which quota was agreed upon as satis- 
factory between the agency staff an 
agent before the July contest opened. 

Continuing Mr. Clark said: 

(Continued on page 24). 
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Do Economic Changes 
Affect Sales Volume? 


CONCLUSIONS FROM NEW STUDY 





Educational and_ Selling Activities 
Biggest Factor Says C. G. Taylor 
of Life Presidents Association 





That: the sales of ‘ife - insurance 
throughout the country have a: more 
direct: relation to the selling activities 
of the companies than to the changes 
in economic conditions, is the conclusion 
from a study of this subject discussed 
in an address before the convention by 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., assistant manager 
and actuary of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. 

Are variations in the volume of legal 
reserve life insurance in force subject to 
the vagaries of national prosperity or is 
there at work a great influence that con- 
tinues its forward progress despite, 
rather than because of, basic economic 
changes, asked Mr. Taylor? We are 
fortunate now in having at our dis- 

posal scientific -studies of the national 
inconte upon which to base some very 
satisfying conclusions in our attempt to 
definitely answer this very pertinent 
question, he said. 

The national income in 1909, by the 
studies of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, was placed at 
twenty-seven billions of dollars. It in- 
creased slowly, but with fair regularity, 
to 1915, when it was thirty-three billions, 
then increased rapidly during the sub- 
sequent war period to the high point of 
seventy-four billions of dollars in 1920, 
and dropped to sixty-three billions in 
1921. 

During the period of 1909 to 1921, 
there was a steady climb of the annual 
premium income of legal reserve com- 
panies from five hundred and sixty-five 
millions to one and one-half billions of 
dollars. But the variations in the per- 
centage of the national income devoted 
to the payment of life insurance prem- 
iums did not correspond with the yearly 
changes in national income during this 
period. On the contrary, the trend of 
this percentage for several pears was 
quite opposite to the trend of income. 
During the seven-year period of 1909 
to 1915, there was, with one exception, 
an annual increase in the percentage of 
premiums to the national income and, 
with the exception of one year, an an- 
nual increase in the amount of the na- 
tional income. At the end of that period, 
in 1915, there was an increase in national 
income over that for the year 1909 of 
21% while the ratio of life insurance 
premiums to national income increased 
15%. In other words, during the period 
of normal increase of the national in- 
come, a progressively greater proportion 
of it was invested in life insurance. 

But 1916 gives us quite a different 
picture. The national income in that 
year increased violently by over six 
billions of dollars, or nearly 20%, while 
the ratio of premiums to national income 
dropped from 2.40% to 2.16%, or 10% 
of the 1915 ratio. We were then well 
into the World “War Period with 
rapidly mounting national income. But 
during this period, 1916 to 1920, of rising 
national income the percentage of prem- 
iums to national income continued ma- 
terially below that percentage for 1916. 
(Transactions of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance are not included’ in this 
study). In 1921, the national income 
declined over eleven billions of dollars, 
or 15%, while the ratio of premiums to 
national income during that year in- 
creased sharply from 1.87% to 2.45%, or 
31% of the 1920 ratio. Thus we see, 
Mr. Taylor pointed out, that in periods 
of abnormal economic changes, life in- 
Surance results, as measured by the 
Premium income, do not follow the nor- 
mal indications of such changes. 

During the war period, with its accom- 
Panying unprecedented economic 
changes, the volume of premiums grew 
rapidly, but not apace with growth of 
the national income. Then we marveled 


Tom Weddell Springs a New Stunt in 
Covering Meeting With a Stenotype 


Kansas City, Sept. 30—Tom Weddell, 
the great Chicago convention reporter, 
pulled off a novel newspaper stunt here. 
He dictated his story to a stenotype 
operator. 

The stenotype operators are now a 
feature at most of the’ conventions, and 
there has been a great deal of sympathy 
with them as they sit and type tens of 
thousands of words which they faith- 
fully typewrite later and a considerable 
part of which is absolutely valueless 
and is never used in any form. 

Now that Mr. Weddell has set a pre- 
cedent, he will probably receive a bunch 
of flowers from the stenotyper’s union 


for making their work easier by making 
them operate only when operation of 
their machines is important and pertin- 
ent. 

“The Insurance Field” and “The Na- 
tional Underwriter” are printing daily 
paper issues covering this convention. 

E. L. Sullivan, former advertising 
manager of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, -is making his jour- 
nalistic debut at this convention. He 
says the first impression he gets of the 
difference between newspaper work and 
working for a corporation is that you 
can’t smoke cigarettes during business 
hours when working for a corporation. 





CHARLES G. TAYLOR 


at the rapid increase in the volume of 
insurance. Now we see that the busi- 
ness of life insurance did not keep 
abreast of the growth of national income. 

“But we have great comfort in the 
results of 1921,” said Mr. Taylor, “when 
the volume of premiums increased and 
when the percentage of premiums to 
national income made a marked increase, 
this despite the fact of an accompanying 
decline in the national income. What 
conclusions may we draw from these 
facts?” 


Three Test Questions - 


For the test, Mr. 
three questions: 

1. Was the decline in the percentage 
of premiums to national income in the 
period of 1916 to 1920 because the margin 
of income above actual necessities. did 
not keep pace with the =—- of 


Taylor presented 


. income ? 


2. Was this decline because of a tem- 
porary setback in the public apprecia- 
tion of the value of life insurance? 

3. Or was it because of the fact that 
life insurance is sold, not bought, and 
because the effective activity of the sales 
forces could not be increased as rapidly 
as the growth in the national income? 

Mr. Taylor’s discussion of the ques- 
tions follows: 

A negative answer to the first question 
is supported by a study of the per capita 
income of those gainfully employed, 
when stated in terms of 1913 dollars, 
from 1916 to 1920. That income was 
$919, in 1916 and $907 in 1920, or a de- 
crease of 1.3% in the income, stated in 


‘terms of 1913 dollars, of 1920.as com- 


pared with 1916. The percentage of the 
national income paid for life insurance 
in 1916 was 2.16, while for 1920 it was 
1.87, or a decrease of 13% in the ratio of 





premiums to national income for 1920 as 
compared with 1916. That is, the decline 
in the ratio of premiums to national in- 
come for 1916 as compared with 1920 was 
nearly ten times the decline in relative 
value of the income of those gainfully 
employed for the two years. 

Those of us who recall the great pub- 
lic incverest in life insurance accompany- 
ing the government insurance scheme 
for the Army and Navy will immediately 
answer the second question in the 
negative. 

In answering the third question, we 
reach a satisfying conclusion. That 
changes in the total volume of life in- 
surance do not follow in immediate 
response to basic economic changes is 
also apparent. That there is at work 
an influence of constantly increasing ef- 
fectiveness is demonstrated by the fact 
that the ratio of life insurance premiums 
to national income increased from 2.09% 
in 1909 to 2.45% in 1921. In the light of 
these results over so long a period of 
time, is it not demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion that the purchases of life insurance 
bear a more direct relation to the edu- 
cational and selling activities of the com- 
panies. and members of this great or- 
ganization than to the changes in 
economic conditions? The facts appear 
to positively demonstrate an affirmative 
answer.. While the rise in national in- 
come was accompanied by a decrease in 
the percentage of national income de- 
voted to insurance, probably due to in- 
ability to expand the sales forces’ apace 
with the growth of national income, we 
should take great pride in the fact that 
the sudden drop in the national income 
from 1920 to 1921 was accompanied by 
the largest yearly percentage of increase 
for the entire period under observation 
in the ratio of. life insurance premiums 
to national income. Thus, during the 
period of unprecedented prosperity, the 
business of life insurance, while not com- 


pletely responding to these conditions, 


still made what would have been great 
gains under more normal conditions, but 
these gains were held against the adverse 
influence of a decline of national income. 
In the light of post-war experience, we 
are led to the conclusion that the course 
of life insurance has been more nearly 
that. which we should have sought had 
we been.able to foretell with unerring 
accuracy the events to follow in the 
wake. of the rapidly increasing national 
-income of the years 1916 to 1920. We 
~must conclude, therefore, that it is for 
the ultimate good of the institution that 
the volunie of life insurance should not 
“grow in- immediate response to unusual 
upward swings of income and prosperity, 
nor suffer a set-back with the decline 
of prosperity.. It is preferable that life 
insurance should respond, as it always 
has, to influences of continuous and. in- 
creasing. efficiency so that a position once 
‘attained. may -be held even against 
adverse conditions. 

~ We have been studying life insurance 
‘from the: standpoint of the amount paid 
in premiums. Now let us consider it in 


terms of the amount of protection. The 
national income from 1909 to 1921 in- 
creased 131% while the per capita of 
legal reserve life insurance in force to 
the entire population of the United States 
increased 156%. But our enthusiasm is 
somewhat damperied when we consider 
the results in comparative purchasing 
power of the dollar—the real test of 
progress. Using the index figures of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
we find the per capita insurance in force 
in 1909, in terms of the 1913 dollar, to 
be $141.95, while by 1921 it had increased, 
again speaking in terms of -the 1913 
dollar, to $200.73, an increase of only 
41% in the per capita insurance in force, 
in terms of the 1913 dollar, against an 
increase of 156% in terms of the current 
dollar. 

A more reliable index of insurance 
progress is furnished by the comparison 
of the insurance in force per capita to 
those gainfully employed with their per 
capita income. In terms of the 1913 
dollar, the income of those gainfully em- 
ployed was $823.00 in 1909 and $887.00 
in 1921, an increase of 7.8%. The insur- 
ance in force per capita to those gain- 
fully employed in 1909 was $379.25 and 
$536.71 in 1921, (in terms of the 1913 
dollar) an increase of 42%. The buying 
value of life insurance protection, there- 
fore, increased during this period nearly 
six times as fast as the increase in the 
purchasing power of the income of those 
gainfully employed. 

And finally, the per capita income of 
those gainfully employed in 1921 was 
$1,537.00, while the insurance in force 
per capita to those gainfully employed 
was $930.43, both in terms of the cur- 
rent dollar. That is, insurance per capita 
to those gainfully employed was only 
60.5% of their average annual income. 





Woods’ Report 
(Continued from page 21) 


It is to the mutual interest of life 
underwriters and trust companies and, 
most of all, to policyholders that all 
monies provided by life insurance be 
conserved. This can be done to the best 
advantage by trust company adminis- 
tration of estates. The,drawing up of 
a life insurance trust, funded or un- 
funded, is typically a case for co-opera- 
tion, particularly in those instances 
where discretion by the executor or 
trustee is to be exercised. 

There are, of course, border-line cases 
where there may be a nice question as 
to whether or not a life insurance com- 
pany alone can best carry out the pur- 
pose of the insured; whether some plan 
of life insurance will carry out the plans 
as well as a trust company could. Over- 
emphasis of these border-line cases will 
not promote co-operation but, on the 
contrary, will retard its development. 
This movement, while in its infancy, is 
making tremendous progress and it is 
utter folly to permit narrow views to 
stand in the way of great advantages 
to be gained by the sincere working 
together of these great institutions. 
When a life underwriter is endeavoring 
to close a case, a discussion with his 
prospect involving a_ difference of 
opinion is foolish in the extreme; to 
antagonize trust officers by unnecessary 
discussions is equally unwise. The solv- 
ing of these individual problems as they 
arise from time to time can safely be 
left to the wise judgment of under- 
writers, their home office officials or 
trust officers, and it can be safely 
assumed that, on the whole, the ques- 
tions will be settled wisely and equitably 
to all concerned. The spirit of service 
to the public and the desire to co- 
operate with each other must actuate 
both life underwriters and trust officials 
and by their joint counsels they will be 
more certain to work for the very best 
interest of their mutual clients. No 
cause will be furthered by jealous dis- 
cussion of these exceptional cases rela- 
tive to the advantages of one party as 
contrasted with those of the other. Com- 
parisons hére, as elsewhere, are odious 
and dangerous. 
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Legislators Realizing Need to 
Foster Insurance 





Harmful Proposed Laws Defeated and 


Beneficial Ones Passed; Local 
Associations Helped 





By Henry J. Powell, 


Chairman, Committee on Law and Legislation 


The report of the Law and Legislative 
Committee on legislation for this year 
covers the activities of forty-two state 
legislatures and Congress, this being an 
odd numbered or “on” legislative year 
when sessions were held in practically all 
of the states. As usual, numerous bills 
relating to life insurance were intro- 
duced, amounting this year to about 
2,000 out of a total of 49,000 bills on all 
subjects introduced. As is always the 
case in legislative seasons, the local un- 
derwriters in the various states through 
their committees on legislation and 
through their influential members were 
on the job co-operating with other life 
insurance organizations in the interests 
of the policyholders. 

Of the new life insurance proposals 
this year, which in substance covered the 
usual wide range of subjects, about one 
hundred became law. This year’s new 
enactments were largely favorable to the 
welfare of the policyholders, consisting 
chiefly of amendatory laws, correcting 
and clarifying the existing statutes; laws 
contributing to uniformity, and new en- 
actments on special life insurance sub- 
jects benefiting the business. 

In West Virginia the resident agents’ 
law was amended to exclude life agents. 
The Idaho resident agents’ law, which is 
based on the retaliatory principle, was 
amended to permit the licensing as spe- 
cial agents of residents of such other 
states as cannot secure the usual locai 
license, the local Idaho agents to receive 
the commissions. A new Wyoming law 
extends the residence requirement to life 
agents and permits non-residents to be 
licensed as special agents with commis- 
sions going to local agents and permits 
non-resident brokers to be licensed. An 
Ohio bill originally providing for the ex- 
tension of the residence requirement to 
life agents was amended before its pas- 
sage, eliminating this provision, and leav- 


ing the present reciprocal law in effect. - 


A non-resident agents’ license law on the 
reciprocal basis which passed the North 
Dakota legislature was vetoed by the 
Governor. 


Qualification Bills in Four States 


New agency qualification bills were 
enacted in Florida, Ohio, Tennessee and 
Wyoming. In Kansas a bill following 
the Donaldson plan was introduced, but 
failed to become law. A bill relating to 
agents’ qualifications also was introduced 
in Massachusetts, but was rejected. 

In Indiana an old law which for some 
time bas been causing inconvenience to 
life insurance agents and policyholders 
was amended, permitting the insured to 
make an irrevocable designation of bene- 
ficiary. 

The protection of life insurance policy 
proceeds in the hands of beneficiaries 
from claims of creditors, which is a sub- 
ject of increasing interest to life insur- 
ance solicitors, was the object of new 
laws enacted in Colorado, Indiana and 
Tennessee. Similar laws are already on 
the statute books in a number of other 
states. 

Bills providirzg for relief from the re- 
quirements of medical examination ap- 
peared in increasing numbers this year. 
In Indiana the medical examination re- 
quirement was entirely eliminated. In 
North Carolina and Oklahoma the medi- 
cal examination requirement was elim- 
inated as to policies of $2,000 or less. 


In Kansas the old premium notice law, 
which for a number of years has been 
a source of annoyance to the companies, 
was amended, eliminating the second 
thirty days period of grace. 

In order to meet a situation resulting 
from a recent decision of the Minnesota 
Supreme Court a new law was enacted 
in the state expressly permitting the use 
of extension agreements or “Blue Notes,” 
which provide for the lapsation of the 
policy upon the non-payment of the 
note. 

The compulsory investment of life in- 
surance reserves, such as is now required 
in Texas only, was the subject of pro- 
posals in several states this year, none 
of which was enacted. A bill introduced 
in the Texas legislature to repeal the 
compulsory investment feature was de- 
feated. 

Complete new insurance codes, revis- 
ing and clarifying existing insurance 
statutes, were introduced in a number 
of states this year, but New Mexico was 
the only state which finally enacted such 
a code. This bill as originally drawn 
prohibited the use of dividend illustra- 
tions. This objectionable feature was 
eliminated, however, by amendment be- 
fore passage. New insurance code bills 
were introduced but failed of passage in 
Illinois, Wisconsin and District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Tax Bills Introduced 

As usual when the revenues of the 
various states need replenishing, and 
this seems to be a perennial if not con- 
stant condition, the subject of increased 
taxation was again before legislatures, 
with the result that numerous bills to 
increase the rate of insurance premium 
taxes were introduced. In connection 
with these proposals the efforts of the 
local underwriters in the various states 
were especially valuable in preventing 
additional taxation burdens from being 
imposed upon the policyholders, who, of 
course, must eventually bear all increases 
in life insurance taxes. Among the states 
which proposed large increases in prem- 
ium taxes were: Arizona, Georgia, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina and West Virginia. 
As a result of the active and efficient co- 
operation of the local agents with repre- 
sentatives of other life insurance organ- 
izations no increased premium tax bills 
became law this year which marks the 
first “on” legislative season in many 
years in which there was no increase 
made. 

Income tax bills were also introduced 
in a number of states this year but all 
were amended to protect the interests of 
life insurance policyholders, or failed of 
passage due to opposition to the principle 
of such laws generally. The Iowa bill on 
this subject which exenipted insurance 
companies, was amended to exclude the 
proceeds of life insurance and policy- 
holders dividends from taxable income. 
This bill failed to become law. In Ohio 
a personal income tax bill which properly 
exempted the proceeds of life insurance 
and policyholders’ dividends made no 
progress. In North Carolina the old in- 
come-tax law which allowed life insur- 
ance companies to deduct the income tax 
paid from the premium tax was amended 
to expressly exempt life insurance com- 
panies which pay the premium tax. Other 
states in which income tax bills were in- 
troduced but failed of passage were Cali- 
fornia, North Dakota and O 


A Colorado bill providing expressly for 
the disallowance of the deduction of 
dividends in the computation of the 
premium tax made no progress. 

Bills amending the contingency reserve 
requirements of life insurance companies, 
bringing the law up-to-date and into 
conformity with New York provisions 
on this subject were enacted in Minn- 
esota, Montana, North Dakota and 
Tennessee. 

Bill providing for the uniform incon- 
testable clause indorsed by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
were introduced in thirteen states and 
included in the code bills in two other 
states. These proposals became law in 
seven states, Idaho, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Oregon and South Dakota. In New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania bills were intro- 
duced to make the present incontestable 
clause provision. uniform with the Com- 
missioners’ bill. The New Jersey bill 
became law but the Pennsylvania pro- 
posal was vetoed by the Governor. In 
Indiana the incontestable clause pro- 
vision was amended to conform with the 
Commissioners’ bill so far as to require 
the incontestable period to run during 
the lifetime of the insured. In Illinois 
a bill was introduced to amend the 
present incontestable clause provision 
which is in conformity with the Com- 
missioners’ uniform bill, by eliminating 
the “during the lifetime of the insured” 
provision. This bill made no progress. 
In North Carolina a bill modelled after 
the Commissioners’ uniform bill-but with 
incontestable period reduced to one year 
was defeated. 

The Commissioners’ uniform bill re- 
garding the amortization method of 
valuing life insurance securities was 
enacted in Arkansas, Delaware and New 
Mexico. A new law in Colorado also 


provides for the amortization plan of 
valuation although it does not follow 
the wording of the uniform bill endorsed 
by the Insurance Commissioners. 

Laws were enacted in a number of the 
states making minor amendments to the 
insurance laws on the following subjects: 
Annual Statements; Company Examina- 
tions; Deposits; Fees; Investments; 
Policy Provisions and Reinsurance. 

In Arkansas this year’s legislature con- 
solidated the Insurance Department with 
the Revenue and Taxation Department, 

Among the proposals introduced in 
the various states this year, which were 
objectionable from the standpoint of life 
insurance, none of which became law, 
were the following: Regulation of prem- 
ium rates in Arkansas; Additional thirty 
days grace period in North Carolina; 
Imposing liability on policyholders for 
dividends received in case of company 
insolvency in Colorado; Funeral ex- 
penses charged against Life Insurance 
policy proceeds under certain conditions 
in Tennessee; Requiring the company to 
return a proportion of the premium when 
death occurs before the end of the period 
for which the premium is paid in New 
York. 

This year’s legislative season on the 
whole has been marked by an increas- 
ingly intelligent appreciation on the part 
of legislators of the social and economic 
importance of fostering the proper 
growth and expansion of the institution 
of life insurance. This is due in no small 
part to the efforts of life underwriters 
in every state to inform and educate the 
public in the true principles of the life 
insurance business. It is hoped that this 
fairminded attitude of the legislators to- 
wards the broadening needs of life in- 
surance policyholders and the necessity 
for proper functioning of the business 
will be continued. 





Paul Clark’s Talk 


(Continued from page 22) 

“The following award was then of- 
fered: That provided the agency pro- 
duced in the months of July and again 
in August an amount of paid-for busi- 
ness in excess of any previous July or 
August, that at the expense of the agency 
a delegate would be selected each month 
to represent us at the National Con- 
vention in Kansas City, all of his ex- 
penses including railroad fare, Pull- 
man, hotel accommodations, etc., to be 
assumed by the agency, and that the 
winter would be chosen on the follow- 
ing basis: 

“A drawing was held at the end of 
each month and those entitled to take 
part in the drawing were the following: 
Each member of the organization re- 
ceived a numbered ticket whenever his 
monthly quota was paid for, a duplicate 
of this ticket being kept in a box until 
the end of the month. For every 10 per 
cent. of business he paid for in excess 
of his quota, an additional ticket was 
given him, and a duplicate placed in the 
box. On the first day of August and the 
first day of September, drawings were 
made from the box for the agency dele- 
gates, and first and second alternates. 

“It might be interesting to add here 
that in the months of July and August, 
our agency exceeded all previous July 
and August production, and during the 
month of July an agency member broke 
the agency record for one month’s paid- 
for business. In the month of August, 
another member of the organization 
broke the agency record previously 
established in July for the amount of 
paid-for business in one month. 

“In July one of our members had 119 
tickets in the drawing and was the suc- 
cessful delegate. In August one of our 
agents had 81 tickets in the box although 
he was not the successful delegate, but a 
man who had 9 tickets drew the lucky 
number atid here represents us as one of 
our delegates. 

“I am sure Warren Hosmer. will not 
mind my mentioning him to illustrate our 
plan more completely, for his quota for 
the month of July and again in August 
was $20,000. In July he exceeded his quota 


by $236,000 which entitled him to the fol- 
lowing—one ticket for having paid for 
his quota and 118 tickets for the addi- 
tional $236,000 of business paid for. 

“I also am sure that our agency paid 
for enough additional business in the 
months of July and August to justify 
the expense involved on the part of the 
general agents in sending our delegates 
to Kansas City, to say nothing of the 
wonderful benefits which the men who 
are here to represent us will receive, and 
the benefit which our whole organization 
will receive from these men who will 
carry back the story of this wonderful 
Convention. 

“The third plan, as suggested, would 


involve some arrangement whereby com- . 


panies would offer to send representa- 
tives from certain agencies who exceeded 
quotas which were allotted to them or 
achieved some other unusual record 
which should be rewarded. 

“There are various organizations made 
up of company officials such as the Life 
Presidents’ Association, Agency Officers’ 
Association, etc., and I think, without 
doubt, the expenses of the company 
representatives who are sent to these 
conventions are assumed by the com- 
panies themselves. It would seem, 
therefore, that some of our companies, 
at least, would be willing to assume the 
expense of sending some of their sales 
representatives to the National Conven- 
tion of the Company’s Sales Forces. 

“The National Convention of Life Un- 
derwriters, in my opinion, yields a bigger 
dividend for the time and money invested 
than any other investment which a life 


underwriter can make in our profession, — 


and it is truly unfortunate that the in- 
spiration and help which we receive here 
is not widely disseminated to the local 
Associations and the various agencies 
and company representatives invited to 
our membership. 

“Can’t we strive for at least a 75 per 
cent. local Association representation 
next year? 


“Our Convention is as important a8 — 


that of any other professional or trade 


organization and if we will adopt some 


entation in the 


plan to increase this r 1 
vention will be 


coming year the 1926 


the best and biggest we have ever had. 


October 8, 1925 
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WOULD YOU CALL THIS LUCK 2 


SoME time around last Christmas a man in the South wrote 
a leading newspaper in New York City. 


He asked them to suggest the names of several life insurance 
companies which, in their opinion, it would profit him to join 
as a special agent. They obligingly sent him a list of several 
and this man in the South is now one of our producing agents. 


Our name topped the list. 


Pure luck, perhaps, but we like to think it is because we are 
becoming better known than ever as one company that is 
forging rapidly ahead — a good company to join. 


At least, that is the implication to be had from an incident 
like this. 


This company is very old and has builded slowly and surely. 
Now that we have attained the solid financial strength 
originally sought we are shaping our plans of expansion to fit 
with the great growth that is coming in life insurance gener- 
ally. The future will see us increase our production in a better 
than average way. 





If you would like, we would be happy to tell you the whole 
story of what The Guardian is doing. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, V2ce-President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


The Home Office, 5 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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“ETNA CASUALTY and SURETY CO. 


_ Re- Broadcasting 
| The A®tna Message 


ETNA AGENTS everywhere are 
equipped to relay to the people of 
their communities the “‘program of pro- 
tection’? which is given each month from 
Station °°S. E. P.’’ and other nationally 
circulated magazines. 
€ Newspaper advertisements, movie slides, 
window posters, calendar-blotters and 
other “‘tie-ups’’ prepared for their use 
echo and re-echo the message of wisdom 
—** Etna-ize.”” 
Consequently “business ts 


good” with Aetna-izers! 


AE TNA LIFE 


Insurance Company 


and affiliated companies 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO., of Hartford, Connecticut 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 








“You must stop 
worrying!” 








“Don’t Worry- | 


the Atna will finish it!’ 
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